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IT  is  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  one 
to  say  of  anything  with  absolute  certainty, 
"This  is  the  best,"  or  "This  is  the  worst."  If  one 
so  expresses  oneself,  another  with  greater  in- 
telligence and  more  experience  may  say  with  much 
more  accuracy  that  something  else  is  best,  or  some 
other  thing  is  worst.  It  is,  therefore,  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  not  to  dogmatize,'  nor  to  speak 
with  too  much  assurance  of  things  about  which 
there  may  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  and  upon 
which  one  person's  judgment  will  be  as  weighty 
as  another's.  It  is  somewhat  presumptuous,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  specifically  the  noblest  calling  in 
life ;  for  as  soon  as  it  is  named,  someone  may  prove 
conclusively  that  we  have  used  the  superlative 
degree  inadvisedly. 

However,  whatever  its  name,  it  is  evident  that 
man's  noblest  work  must  be  impregnated  with 
the  greatest  of  all  forces — Love.  Furthermore, 
this  power  must  be  directed  not  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, nor  to  achieve  personal  ends.  Though  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  a  calling 
that  has  in  view  only  the  preservation  of  self  can- 
not be  called  noble,  a  term  that  excludes  all  sordid- 
ness  and  includes  greatness  of  mind  and  generosity 
of  soul. 

The  noblest  calling  in  life,  then,  must  be  one 
in  which  the  attribute  of  love  will  be  manifest, 
not  for  self,  but  for  others.  It  must  be  that  calling 
which  most  nearly  emulates  true  motherhood,  the 
mightiest  of  all  forces  in  human  society.  Indeed, 
if  motherhood  were  not  a  distinct  and  individual 

(Of  general  interest.) 
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creation,  we  could  pause  here  and  have  all  true 
men  agree  that  motherhood  is  the  noblest,  purest 
calling  in  life ;  and  that  that  which  makes  mother- 
hood sacred  is  the  Christ-like  element  of  giving 
her  life  for  another.  A  father  may  turn  his  back 
on  his  child,  brothers  and  sisters  may  become  in- 
veterate enemies,  husbands  may  desert  their  wives, 
wives  their  husbands,  but  a  mother's  love  endures 
through  all. 

The  element,  then,  that  makes  true  motherhood 
divine  must  also  permeate  that  call  or  vocation 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  term,  noblest. 
The  most  worthy  calling  in  life,  therefore,  is  that 
in  which  man  can  serve  best  his  fellow  man.  It  is 
not  preaching;  it  is  not  teaching;  it  is  not  medi- 
cine ;  it  is  not  engineering,  nor  any  other  vocation 
common  among  men.  Each  of  these,  though  offer- 
ing opportunities  for  service,  may  be  followed  by 
men  actuated  by  the  most  selfish  and  sordid  of 
motives. 

The  noblest  aim  in  life  is  to  strive  to  live  to 
make  other  lives  better  and  happier.  Browning 
sounds  the  keynote  in  Paracelsus,  when  he  says: 

There  is  an  answer  to  the  passionate  longings 
of  the  heart  for  fullness,  and  I  knew  it, '  and  the 
answer  is  this:  Live  in  all  things  outside  yourself 
by  love,  and  you  will  have  joy.  That  is  the  life  of 
God;  it  ought  to  be  our  life.  In  Him  it  is  accom- 
plished and  perfect;  but  in  all  created  things,  it  is 
a  lesson  learned  slowly  and  through  difficulty. 

Such  is  the  divine  message  given  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  in  the  words:  "Remember  the  worth  of 
souls  is  great  in  the  sight  of  God."  (Doctrine  and 
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Covenants  18:10.)  Such  is  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  the  Redeemer  in  the  seemingly  paradox- 
ical statement:  ".  .  .  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  (Matthew  16:25.)  The 
meaning  of  this  becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  an- 
other passage  which  says:  ",  .  .  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  (Matthew 
25:40.) 

To  no  other  group  of  men  in  all  the  world  is 
given  a  better  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  noblest 
calling  in  life  than  that  which  is  afforded  the 
Elders  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  To  establish  salvation  and  peace,  to  the 
extent  of  their  individual  efforts,  their  lives  are 
dedicated ;  to  make  the  world  a  better  and  a  fitter 
place  for  man,  their  talents  and  means  are  con- 
secrated. 

Just  to  be  associated  with  men  striving  toward 
such  an  aim  is  a  joy;  and  to  assist  them  in  their 
quest,  an  inspiration.  Unselfishly,  they  are  trying 
to  serve  their  fellow  men  in  love.  Thus  far,  at 
least,  they  are  true  followers  of  the  Master;  for 


"at  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  most 
sublime  of  its  teachings,  and  to  him  who  penetrates 
its  deepest  sense,  the  most  human  is  this :  To  save 
lost  humanity,  the  invisible  God  came  to  dwell 
among  us,  in  the  form  of  man,  and  willed  to  make 
Himself  known  by  this  single  sign :  Love." 

God  bless  the  Elders,  and  women  as  well,  who, 
if  not  with  perfect  love,  at  least  with  a  desire  to 
bring  joy  and  peace  to  others,  are  engaged  in  the 
noblest  calling  in  life! 

Worthy  servants  of  Christ,  you  are !  Teachers ! 
Followers  of  the  True  Teacher,  the  Great  Exem- 
plar of  all!  On  with  your  noble  work!  There  is 
none  greater;  none  more  righteous!  Yours  is  the 
joy  promised  by  the  Saviour  who  said : 

And  if  it  so  be  that  you  should  labor  all  your 
days  in  crying  repentance  unto  this  people,  and 
bring,  save  it  be  one  soul  unto  me,  how  great  shall 
be  your  joy  with  him  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father! 

And  now,  if  your  joy  will  be  great  with  one 
soul  that  you  have  brought  unto  me  into  the  king- 
dom of  my  Father,  how  great  will  be  your  joy  if 
you  should  bring  many  souls  unto  me!  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  18:15,  16.) 
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Take  My  Yoke  Upon  You 

BY  ELDER  STERLING  W.  SILL,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  TWELVE 


A  FEW  years  ago,  Dr.  Carl  Menninger,  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  psychiatrists,  wrote 
a  book  entitled,  Man  Against  Himself.  It  is  a  pop- 
ular interpretation  of  present-day  psychiatry  that 
points  out  some  of  the  things  causing  internal  con- 
flicts, which,  in  turn,  destroy  our  success  and 
happiness.  It  is  so  easy  to  develop  the  fears,  ha- 
treds, bad  attitudes,  prejudices,  and  ill  will  that 
plant  the  seeds  of  spiritual  malignancy  and  failure 
in  our  lives. 

Given  enough  negative  thinking,  the  average 
life  is  soon  filled  with  a  miscellaneous,  heterogen- 
eous assortment  of  conflicting  tendencies  which 
make  war  among  themselves.  As  soon  as  we  allow 
a  split  in  the  personality,  our  creeds  and  our  deeds 
are  likely  to  get  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence. 
Then  our  reason  and  our  desires  may  become 
mortal  enemies. 

Someone  has  described  this  damaging  frustra- 
tion as  follows: 

Within  my  earthly  temple  there's  a  crowd. 
There's  one  of  us  that's  humble,  one  that's  proud, 
There's  one  that's  brokenhearted  for  his  sins, 
There's  one  that  unrepentant  sits  and  grins. 

There's  one  that  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself, 
There's  one  that  cares  for  naught  but  gold  and  pelf. 
From  such  corroding  cares  I  would  be  free, 
If  I  could  just  determine  which  was  me. 

When  we  let  negative  traits  get  too  much  in- 
fluence over  our  personalities,  we  set  ourselves 
against  ourselves  and  our  own  best  interests.  This 
conflict  becomes  one  of  our  most  serious  problems. 
Oscar  Wilde  once  said  that  every  man  is  like  a 
moon  in  that  he  has  a  dark  side  and  a  light  side. 
Every  man  is  a  duality.  He  has  a  positive  and  a 
negative  pole,  so  to  speak.  Everyone  has  a  tenden- 
cy toward  both  good  and  evil.  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  said,  "You  talk  of  war ;  there's  one  going  on 
inside  of  me  all  of  the  time/'  Many  people  give 
their  negative  selves  too  much  encouragement,  and 
then  they  must  waste  their  strength  in  fighting 
the  sluggishness  in  their  spirits,  the  apathy  in 
their  attitudes,  the  inertia  in  their  bodies,  and  the 
sins  in  their  souls. 

The  way  to  solve  all  of  our  problems  and  to 
win  success  and  happiness  is  to  always  take  sides 
with  our  better  selves.  We  should  get  evil  out  of 
our  lives  —  do  away  with  negative  thinking  and 
live  the  Gospel  on  a  full-time  basis. 

We  can  help  ourselves  by  studying  the  con- 
trasts in  the  lives  of  people  as  they  lend  their  in- 

(For  Course  27,  lesson  of  May  28,  "Positive  Character  of  His 
Teaching";  for  Course  13,  lesson  of  May  28,  "Service";  and  for 
Course  29,  lesson  of  May  21,  "Auxiliaries  and  Church  Aids.") 


fluence  either  to  their  positive  or  to  their  negative 
sides.  Have  you  ever  wondered  why  it  was  that 
Nephi  so  far  outdistanced  his  older  brothers, 
Laman  and  Lemuel,  in  accomplishment?  The  dif- 
ference was  not  in  their  heredity  nor  their  envi- 
ronment nor  their  education  nor  their  opportunity. 
It  was  not  in  their  physical  ability,  nor  their 
mental  capacity.  The  difference  was  in  their  men- 
tal attitudes.  Laman  and  Lemuel  lived  on  the 
darker  side  of  their  possibilities.  They  did  too 
much  negative  thinking.  They  had  too  many  res- 
ervations about  living  the  Gospel.  They  were  al- 
ways murmuring  against  the  Lord.  They  thought 
their  father  was  too  visionary.  They  had  to  be 
continually  encouraged  and  begged  to  do  their 
duty.  They  did  not  want  to  go  back  after  the 
plates.  They  were  afraid  of  Laban.  And  in  their 
characters,  they  carried  the  seeds  of  death  that 
finally  destroyed  an  entire  civilization. 

Nephi  was  successful  because  he  lived  on  the 
positive  side  of  his  potentialities.  The  same  con- 
trasts are  still  among  us.  Some  Church  workers 
are  always  tired  and  seeking  to  be  released  from 
office.  Their  Church  work  is  wearisome.  Even 
their  righteousness  can  only  be  maintained  for 
short  periods  before  they  have  to  unload  the  pent- 
up  evil  in  wrongdoing.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  every  unrighteous  thought  tends  to  clothe 
itself  in  an  act. 

The  scientists  tell  us  that  atoms  are  made  up 
of  protons  and  neutrons,  but  "leadership  scien- 
tists" have  found  that  successful  men  also  have  a 
lot  of  "positrons"  in  their  atoms.  Laman  and  Lem- 
uel failed  because  their  atoms  were  made  up  of 
too  many  "negatrons."  They  were  too  frequently 
found  straddling  the  fence.  Too  often,  they  joined 
forces  with  their  less  desirable  selves,  thereby 
destroying  their  appetite  for  good  and  their  ability 
to  succeed. 

In  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  success  formulas, 
Jesus  said: 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  ivill  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me;  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light.    {Matthew  11 : 28-30.) 

The  thing  that  most  of  us  need  to  do  is  to  go 
to  work  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  said,  "Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  .  .  ."  When 
we  take  His  yoke  upon  us  and  fill  our  hearts  with 
His  attitudes,  then  every  accomplishment  becomes 
easy. 

{Concluded  on  page  108.) 
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These  boys  play  with  determination.    With  this  same 
spirit,   Latter-day   Saints   work   to   preserve   freedom. 

PEOPLE  everywhere  now  look  upon  the  Mor- 
mons as  a  determined,  courageous  people 
composed  primarily  of  dedicated  individuals  bent 
upon  advancing  their  cause.  In  this  respect,  the 
determination  on  the  faces  of  the  small  boys  in 
the  picture  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  personality  and  spirit  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

Two  conspicuous  characteristics  in  the  person- 
ality of  Mormonism  are:  first,  the  determination 
to  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ ;  and,  second,  the 
determination  to  uphold  political  and  civil  free- 
doms. While  these  steadfast  qualities  exist  regard- 
less of  nationality,  in  the  case  of  freedom,  this 
article  makes  more  particular  reference  to  the 
background  in  America. 

Individual  Freedom  Is  Vital  to  Mormonism 

The  youth  of  Mormondom  in  the  United  States 
of  America  inherit  not  only  the  spirit  of  freedom 
handed  down  from  the  founders  of  their  country, 
but  also  that  from  present  and  past  prophets  of 
the  American  continent.  For  example,  they  revere 
the  ancient  prophet  Nephi  as  a  great  American 
just  as  they  esteem  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Jacob  of  olden  times  was  blessed  with  the 
power  to  foresee  the  future  of  the  American  con- 
tinent when  he  said : 

(For  Course  15,  lesson  of  May  21,  "King  Benjamin,"  and  lesson 
of  June  25,  "America,  a  Cradle  of  Democracy";  for  Course  7,  lesson  of 
May  21,  "Joseph  Smith  among  Friends  and  Enemies";  and  for  Course 
9,  lesson  of  June  25,  "Righteous  King  Benjamin.") 


The  Latter-day  Saints 
are  determined 

to  preserve  freedom 

*****•••••••**••••*••••• 


But  behold,  this  land,  said  God,  shall  be  a  land 
of  thine  inheritance,  ...  And  this  land  shall  be  a 
land  of  liberty  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  there  shall 
be  no  kings  upon  the  land,  ivho  shall  raise  up  unto 
the  Gentiles.  And  I  will  fortify  this  land  against 
all  other  nations.  And  he  that  fighteth  against  Zion 
shall  perish,  .  .  .  (2  Nephi  10:10-13.) 

A  feeling  of  reverence  and  gratitude  for  a  free 
homeland  naturally  inspires  Church  members  in 
all  the  democracies.  This  feeling  is  accentuated 
for  members  living  on  the  American  continent,  who 
feel  humbly  grateful  to  live  in  the  land  which 
figures  in  such  a  special  manner  in  the  purposes 
of  the  Lord. 

Most  churches  in  the  United  States  teach  that 
that  country  and  her  institutions  are  in  a  favored 
position,  but  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  unique  in 
basing  their  claim  upon  revelation.1  It  is  part  of 
Mormon  doctrine  that  Columbus  was  led  to  the 
American  continent  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that 
the  Nephites  were  likewise  guided  to  the  "Promised 
Land,"  and  that  the  Lord  raised  up  men  to  frame 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Loyalty  of  Mormon  People 

The  loyalty  of  the  Mormon  people  to  this  Con- 
stitution was  severely  tested  both  at  Illinois  and 
in  Missouri  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  but 
Church  members  definitely  were  not  found  want- 
ing, even  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Church. 
The  members  were  beaten,  murdered,  insulted  by 
mobs  of  hoodlums,  and  driven  from  their  homes. 
When  they  applied  for  protection  and  redress 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  reply 
was,  ".  .  .  your  cause  is  just,  but  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you."2 

In  1833  the  Prophet  Joseph  received  from  the 
Lord  the  following  revelation: 

.  .  .  Let  your  hearts  be  comforted;  .  .  .  [continue 
in  your]  Waiting  patiently  on  the  Lord,  for  your 
prayers  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
and  all  things  tvhereivith  you  have  been  afflicted 
shall  work  together  for  your  good,  and  to  my 
name's  glory,  .  .  .  And  that  laio  of  the  land  which  is 

^aylon  L.  Caldwell,  Mormon  Conceptions  of  Individual  Rights 
and  Political  Obligations,  1952;  Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Stan- 
ford University;  page  17. 

-Joseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  IV,  1957  edition; 
Deseret  Book  Company,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  80. 
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by  H.  Aldous  Dixon* 


constitutional,  .  .  .  belongs  to  all  mankind,  and  is 
justifiable  before  me.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
98:1-5.) 

This  promise  has  been  literally  fulfilled,  for  the 
Saints  did  uphold  the  Constitution  in  spite  of  the 
persecutions  heaped  upon  them,  and  all  things 
with  which  they  have  been  afflicted  have  worked 
together  for  their  good. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  a 
heritage  the  Mormons  in  the  United  States  are 
determined  to  keep  America  free  and  that  they 
are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

Rebels  Without  a  Cause 

Billy  Graham  asked  a  group  of  us  United 
States  Congressmen  to  read  the  book,  Rebel  With- 
out a  Cause,8  in  order  to  get  the  pulse  of  some 
young  people.  'They  rebel  just  for  the  sake  of 
rebelling,"  he  said.  "There  seems  to  be  rebellion 
everywhere.  There  is  a  terrifying  vacuum  with 
regard  to  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  youth.  They 
have  no  mission." 

Recently,  I  returned  from  Japan  where  I  visited 
a  university,  the  Japanese  Diet,  the  United  States 
Embassy  and  other  scenes  of  the  recent  riots  in 
which  radicals,  representing  only  1^  per  cent  of 
the  Japanese  people,  overthrew  the  premier  and 
shocked  the  whole  western  world.  Thousands  of 
communists,  union  men,  and  youth  were  trained 
to  riot.  They  were  paid  up  to  300  yen  per  day 
to  riot.  One  platoon  under  orders  would  march  up 
to  the  front  for  a  certain  period  to  riot  and  then,  at 
a  given  signal,  withdraw  to  be  replaced  by  another, 
all  marching  and  shouting  in  cadence:  "We  will 
change  the  world,"  and  "Ike  stay  home." 

The  youth  of  Japan  say  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  substance :  "You  came  here.  You 
destroyed  our  religion  and  told  us  our  emperor 
was  not  God,  and  you  left  us  with  nothing  to  guide 
our  minds  and  our  hearts." 

One  prominent  Soviet  treatise  is  entitled,  "Com- 
rade, the  Future  Is  Ours,"  (and  they  confidently 
believe  it).  Communist  leaders  are  frequently 
heard  to  say  such  things  as:  "You  Americans 
have  a  nobler  philosophy  in  Christianity  than  we 
have  in  communism,  but  we  will  win.  You  don't 
know  what  you  believe  and  why.  You  are  satisfied, 
complacent,  and  indifferent.  But  I'm  telling  you, 
wherever  you  find  a  communist,  there  you'll  find 
an  ambassador  of  communism  who  knows  where 
he  is  going." 


*H.  Aldous  Dixon  is  a  member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  General  Board  and  has  recently  been  appointed  to  The  Instruc- 
tor Committee.  For  the  past  six  years,  Brother  Dixon  has  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Utah.  He  is  a  full  professor  in  the  College  of 
Education  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

'Robert  Mitchell  Linder,  Rebel  Without  a  Cause,  1944  edition; 
Grune  and  Stratton,  Inc.,  New  York,  New  York. 


The  communists  know  what  they  believe  and 
why.  As  Lenin  said :  "Our  mission  is  to  be  the 
gravediggers  of  the  capitalist  countries  and  to  in- 
herit their  wealth." 

LDS  Youth   Support  the  Cause  of  Christ 

In  addition  to  being  determined  to  keep  their 
country  free,  true  Latter-day  Saints  are  deter- 
mined to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  They  have 
a  cause.  They  know  what  they  believe  in  and  they 
are  determined;  to  live  what  they  believe. 

Their  determination  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord  is  strengthened  not  only  by  their  belief, 
but  also  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  prompts  them 
to  enter  into  soliemn  covenants  with  God  and  to 
keep  His  commandments.  They  are  moved,  as 
were  the  Nephiffs  under  the  great  Christian  leader, 
Benjamin,  when  they : 

.  .  .  Cried  with  one  voice,  .  .  .  Yea,  we  believe 
all  the  words  which  thou  hast  spoken  .  .  .  because 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Omnipotent,  which  has 
wrought  a  mighty  change  .  .  .  in  our  hearts,  that 
we  have  no  more  disposition  to  do  evil,  but  to  do 
good  continually.  .  .  And  ive  are  willing  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  our  God  to  do  his  will,  .  .  . 
all  the  remainder  of  our  days,  .  .  .  [And  Benjamin 
replied] ,  .  .  .  because  of  the  covenant  which  ye  have 
made  ye  shall  be  called  the  children  of  Christ,  .  .  . 
for  behold,  this  day  he  hath  spiritually  begotten 
you;  .  .  .  (Mosiah  5:2,  5,  7.) 

It  is  true  that  many  Latter-day  Saints  have 
made  such  covenants,  yet  lack  the  strength  to  live 
up  to  them  in  every  particular;  but  they  are 
definitely  inspired  to  live  more  nobly  now  because 
of  the  promises  made  to  their  Lord. 

Youth  in  particular  must  have  a  cause.  The 
thought  of  the  privilege  of  going  upon  a  mission 
for  the  Church  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  Mor- 
mon youth  to  live  worthily,  and  the  missionary 
system  has  done  much  to  establish  the  present 
personality  of  Mormonism. 

The  youth  programs  of  the  Church,  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  the  welfare  program,  the  priesthood 
quorum  activities,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  progression,  all  provide  purpose  to  the 
lives  of  Church  members  everywhere,  and  motivate 
them  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  A  vital 
faith  and  repentance  is  what  the  world  needs  to 
fill  vacuums  where  they  exist.  Latter-day  Saints 
cannot  change  the  world  until  they  first  change  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people.  Also,  when  they 
dedicate  their  lives  to  God,  they  dedicate  their 
efforts  not  only  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls  but 
also  to  the  support  of  their  country's  freedom  and 
to  the  support  of  freedom  everywhere.  This  they 
are  determined  to  do. 
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JOSEPH  SMITH 


by  Minnie 
E.  Anderson 


Joseph  Smith  had  little  formal  education,  yet  he  ex- 
erted a  greater  influence  on  the  destinies  of  men 
throughout  the  world  than  did  educated  men  of  his  day. 
He  saw  God  the  Father  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
he  was  visited  and  guided  by  other  heavenly  beings. 
Through  revelation  to  him,  the  Holy  Priesthood  was  re- 
stored to  the  earth,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  was  organized— a  Church  to  which 
thousands  are  converted  each  year.  Today  his  work 
goes  on,  though  his  life  was  taken  over  1 16  years  ago. 


Without  reservation,  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
prophet  of  God — one  who  spoke  for  God  under 
divine  guidance. 

Joseph  Smith  declared  that  he  had  communed 
with  God  and  that  God's  will  was  revealed  to  him 
by  a  personal  visit  from  God  the  Father  and  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  This  visit  came  in  direct  an- 
swer to  a  fervent  prayer  for  spiritual  direction. 

Adherents  of  Latter-day  Saint  Church  doc- 
trine believe  that.  Joseph  Smith  ushered  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  Similarly, 
Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ 
ushered  in  earlier  dispensations  of  the  Gospel. 
A  further  belief  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  that 
through  revelation,  Joseph  Smith,  as  a  prophet, 
restored  the  Priesthood  again  to  the  earth  and 
organized  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  This  Church  was  patterned  after  the 
primitive  Church,  which  was  organized  by  Jesus 
Christ  when  He  was  upon  the  earth,  and  which 
had  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  as  the  governing 
authority  of  the  Church. 

What  qualifications  did  this  humble  farm  boy 
have  who  made  such  a  startling  claim  and  became, 
perhaps,  the  most  controversial  figure  of  the  19th 
Century?    Has  this  claim  faded   into   obscurity? 

In  the  recently-published  book,  Joseph  Smith 
— the  Man  and  the  Seer,  by  Hyrum  L.  Andrus, 
there  is  a  statement  by  Josiah  Quincy,  an  Ameri- 
can patriot  who  visited  Nauvoo  in  May,  1844. 

.  .  .  What  historical  American  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  exerted  the  most  poiverful  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  his  countrymen?  And  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  the  answer  to  that 
interrogatory  may  be  thus  written:  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Mormon  Prophet.  And  the  reply,  absurd  as  it 
doubtless  seems  to  most  men  noiv  living,  may  be 
an  obvious  commonplace  to  their  descendants.  .  . 
The  man  ivho  established  a  religion  in  this  age 
of  free  debate,  who  ivas  and  is  to-day  accepted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  as  a  direct  emissary 
from  the  Most  High,  such  a  rare  hitman  being 
is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  pelting  his  memory 
with  unsavory  epithets.1 

Joseph  Smith  had  little  formal  education.  He 
was  a  mere  boy  whose  mind  was  uncluttered  by 
scientific  or  philosophic  facts.  Like  virgin  soil, 
eager  to  be  planted,  Joseph  Smith's  heart  and 
mind  were  ready  for  the  Lord's  planting  of  great 
spiritual  truths  which  grew  and  flourished  there. 


(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  May  7,  "Priesthood  Was  Restored  through 
Joseph  Smith,"  and  lesson  of  May  21,  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  Was  Organized";  for  Course  7,  lesson  of  May 
21,  "Joseph  Smith  among  Friends  and  Enemies,"  and  lesson  of  June 
4,  "Joseph  Smith,  Our  First  President";  and  for  Course  11,  lesson 
of  April  23,  "Joseph  Smith.") 

'Hyrum  L.  Andrus,  Joseph  Smith — the  Man  and  the  Seer,  1960 
edition;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  2.  Price; 
$2.50. 
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These  truths  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  laws 
and  principles  governing  heaven  and  earth. 

President  John  Taylor  said  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph, 

.  .  .  He  was  ignorant  of  letters  as  the  world 
has  it,  but  the  most  profoundly  learned  and  in- 
telligent man  that  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  I 
have  traveled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles, 
been  on  different  continents  and  mingled  among 
all  classes  and  creeds  of  people,  yet  I  have  never 
met  a  man  so  intelligent  as  he  was.2 

Joseph  Smith,  with  commanding  figure  and 
presence,  stood  6  feet  tall.  He  weighed  over  two 
hundred  pounds.  Helen  Mar  Whitney,  friend 
and  acquaintance  of  the  Prophet,  gave  this  descrip- 
tion of  him: 

.  .  .  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  talent 
and  great  independence  of  character — firm  in  his 
integrity — and  devoted  to  his  religion;  .  .  .  as  a 
public  speaker  he  is  bold,  powerful  and  convinc- 
ing; .  .  .  as  a  leader,  wise  and  prudent,  yet 
fearless  as  a  military  commander ;  brave  and  de- 
termined as  a  citizen,  worthy,  affable,  and  kind; 
bland  in  his  m,anners,  and  of  noble  bearing.3 

Joseph  Smith  also  exhibited  great  love  for  his 
fellow  men.  This  love  warmed  and  drew  men 
to  him.    Said  Joseph  Smith: 

Sectarian  Priests  cry  out  concerning  me,  and 
ask,  "Why  is  it  this  babbler  gains  so  many  fol- 
lowers, and  retains  them?"  I  answer,  It  is  be- 
cause I  possess  the  principle  of  love.  All  I  can 
offer  the  world  is  a  good  heart  and  a  good  hand. 
The  Saints  can  testify  whether  I  am  willing  to  lay 
down  my  life  for  my  brethren.4 

When  Joseph  and  the  Saints  were  struggling 
to  build  the  Kirtland  Temple  and  attempting  to 
quell  dissatisfaction  among  Church  members,  the 
Prophet  called  a  meeting.  In  reporting  this  meet- 
ing, Daniel  Tyler  said: 

/  perceived  sadness  in  his  countenance  and 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks  .  .  .  he  opened 
the  meeting  by  prayer.  Instead,  however,  of  fac- 
ing the  audience,  he  turned  his  back  and  bowed 
upon  his  knees,  facing  the  wall  .  .  .  to  hide  his 
sorrow  and  tears. 

I  had  heard  men  and  women  pray  .  .  .  from  the 
most  ignorant,  both  as  to  letters  and  intellect,  to 
the  most  learned  and  eloquent,  but  never  until  tfien 
had  I  heard  a  man  address  his  Maker  as  though  He 


-John  Taylor,  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  XXI,  1881  edition; 
lithographed  in  1956  by  Gartner  Printing  and  Litho  Co.,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles  57,  California;  page  163. 

"Hyrum  L.  Andrus,  Joseph  Smith — the  Man  and  the  Seer;  pages 
11,  12. 

4Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
1938  edition;   Deseret  News  Press,   Salt  Lake  City,   Utah;    page  313. 


was  present  listening  as  a  kind  father  would  listen 
to  the  sorrows  of  a  dutiful  child.  .  ..,  It  appeared 
to  me  as  though,  in  case  the  veil  were  taken  away, 
I  could  see  the  Lord  standing  facing  His  humblest 
of  all  servants  I  had  ever  seen.  Whether  this  was 
really  the  case  I  cannot  say;  but  one  thing  I  can 
say,  it  ivas  the  crowning  .  .  .  of  all  the  prayers 
I  ever  heard.5 

Joseph  Smith  accomplished  an  unprecedented, 
herculean  task  of  translating  the  ancient  record  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  written  in  hieroglyphics  of 
reformed  Egyptian,  organized  a  church  (according 
to  Hyrum  L.  Andrus,  "the  most  perfect  piece  of 
social  mechanism  known  to  man  today"),  and  built 
a  city  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  America;  which,  at  its  height  was  larger 
than  the  contemporary  city  of  Chicago.  All  this  was 
done  in  17  short  years,  from  1827  to  1844,  after 
which  his  life  was  snuffed  out  by  a  mob  at  Carth- 
age Jail. 

This  analysis  of  Joseph  Smith,  Joseph  Smith — 
the  Man  and  the  Seer,  by  Hyrum  L.  Andrus,  is  an 
excellent  study  of  the  Prophet.  Mr.  Andrus  has 
gathered  many  heretofore  unknown  documented 
statements  which  give  credence  to  Joseph's  being 
a  true  Prophet  of  God.  Joseph  Smith,  humble  and 
unlettered  but  endowed  'with  rare  spiritual  powers, 
claimed  his  wisdom  and  power  came  from  God  and 
that  all  that  he  had  succeeded  in  was  accomplished 
through  the  instructions  and  training  given  him 
by  revelation  from  God. 

The  book  is  concluded  with  the  words  of  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff: 

There  is  not  so  great  a  man  as  Joseph  standing 
in  this  generation.  The  gentiles  look  upon  him  as 
he  is  like  a  bed  of  gold  concealed  from  human 
view.  They  know  not  his  principles,  his  spirit,  his 
wisdom,  his  virtues,  his  philanthropy,  nor  his 
calling.  His  mind,  like  Enoch's  expands  as  eterni- 
ty, and  only  God  can  comprehend  his  soul.6 

Today  there  are  stakes,  wards,  and  missions 
organized  in  practically  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  the  European  countries  alone,  the  conversions 
are  expected  to  number  near  10,000  in  1960,  ac- 
cording to  President  Alvin  R.  Dyer  of  the  Euro- 
pean Mission. 

Instead  of  obscurity,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  is  flourishing  and  growing  and 
is  fulfilling  the  glorious  vision  of  Daniel  that  God's 
Church  should  spread  throughout  the  nations  of 
the  world.    (See  Daniel  8.) 


5Hyrum  L.  Andrus,  Joseph  Smith — the  Man  and  the  Seer;  page  61. 
fiHyrum  L.  Andrus,  Joseph  Smith — the  Man  and  the  Seer;  page  140. 
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In  the  Image  of 
the  Parent 


by  Union  W.  Clark* 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee.  — Exodus  20:12. 

THIS  commandment  has  been  a  guide  to  par- 
ents and  children  throughout  the  ages.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  commandments  given 
to  mankind  and  should  be  as  much  adhered  to 
today  as  it  was  in  Biblical  times.  This  law  was 
deemed  so  important  in  Biblical  times  that,  under 
the  Mosaic  code,  drastic  punishment  was  meted  out 
to  those  children  who  were  stubborn  and  rebellious. 
(See  Deuteronomy  21:18-21.) 

Our  attitudes  toward  the  punishing,  disciplin- 
ing and  training  of  children  may  have  changed  a 
great  deal  since  those  early  days,  but  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  important  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  parents  to  train  and  to  rear  their  children 
so  that  they  become  good  citizens  and  good  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  We  should  look  at  some  of  the 
basic  principles  in  regard  to  children  and  their 
behavior  and  the  attitude  of  parents. 

The  conduct  of  an  individual  is  usually  the 
result  of  his  attitude  toward  life.  His  attitude  is 
shaped  by  his  reactions  to  his  environment  and  can 
best  be  created  or  changed  during  the  early  years 
of  his  development.  Youth  enters  into  a  world 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  bewildering  circum- 
stances. It  is  confronted  by  conflicting  standards 
and  codes  of  conduct;  and  it  sees  great  gaps  be- 
tween the  ideals  set  by  the  home,  the  Church,  and 
the  school,  and  the  conduct  of  many  who  are  re- 
puted to  be  respectable  citizens.  It  attempts  to 
follow  the  patterns  of  conduct  set  by  its  parents 
and  adult  acquaintances,  and  often  finds  itself 
in  questionable  circumstances,  or  even  with  vio- 
lators of  the  law. 

The  responsibility  for  the  child's  attitude  and 
conduct  rests  largely  upon  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity, so  far  as  adequate  leadership  and  training 
are  concerned.  The  parents  in  the  home  should 
provide  the  child  with  patterns  of  conduct  to 
follow  in  honesty,  truthfulness,  industry,  and 
tolerance,  which  will  prove  of  value  in  his  relation- 
ships outside  the  home.  The  home  should  provide 


(For  Course  24,  lesson  of  May  28,  "Honesty";  and  for  home  use.) 
*  Brother  Clark  is  a  former  judge  of  the  Second  Juvenile  District 
Court,  where  he  served  for  26  years.  He  is  now  an  attorney  at  law. 
He  received  h's  B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1920, 
and  his  LLB  degree  from  the  LaSalle  Extension  University  in  1930. 
He  served  for  many  years  on  the  high  councils  of  the  Ensign  and 
Emigration  Shakes,  and  '"  present-"-  *  ^"nday  School  teacher  in  the 
Federal   Heights  Ward,    Emigration   Stake. 


Children  naturally  look  to  their  parents  for  proper  guidance. 
While  th?y  are  very  young,  they  imitate  father  and  mother 
in  the  game  of  "dress-up,"  As  they  mature,  they  set  up 
their    parents    as    ideals    whose    standards    are    adopted. 


a  sense  of  security,  of  belonging,  of  being  wanted ; 
a  desire  to  be  respected,  a  desire  to  take  an  active 
part  in  community  life  that  will  give  the  growing 
child  inspiration  to  work  conscientiously  toward 
a  worthwhile  goal.  It  should  offer  sufficient  re- 
straints to  curtail  the  immediate  desires,  if  these 
desires  are  unwholesome. 

The  child  naturally  looks  to  his  parents  for 
proper  guidance  and  learns  to  respect  and  admire 
them  and  their  opinions  if  they  set  the  proper 
examples.  The  parents  become  an  ideal,  and  their 
way  becomes  a  way  of  life.  In  most  instances,  the 
child's  patterns  of  conduct  are  determined  by  those 
of  the  parents. 

If  the  father  makes  light  of  law  violations,  law 
enforcement  officers,  or  those  in  authority,  the 
child  naturally  develops  a  feeling  of  disrespect  for 
law  and  order.  The  parent  who  boasts  of  "sharp" 
business  practices,  which  may  involve  cheating  the 
government  in  his  taxes,  etc.,  might  leave  a  last- 
ing and  unwholesome  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
child.  The  child,  in  turn,  in  his  relations  with  other 
children,  will  be  inclined  to  follow  the  same  prac- 
tices and  may  grow  into  a  delinquent  child  as  he 
leaves  the  home  and  goes  forth  to  practice  those 
patterns  of  conduct. 

In  speaking  of  the  home  as  the  basis  of  our 
modern  society,  President  David  0.  McKay  said: 

7/  the  home  is  the  foundation  of  the  nation  and 
of  society,  which  it  is,  we  as  the  people  had  better 
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begin  making  real  homes  and  real  families.  It  has 
become  increasingly  popular  to  regard  youngsters 
as  a  bore  and  to  seize  upon  possible  means  to 
escape  their  company.  Children  raised  by  such 
couples  will  inevitably  be  bored  by  everything  in 
marriage  except  pleasure.  But  the  good  life  is  not 
a  pleasure  hunt.  If  we  want  to  be  happy,  we  must 
pursue  happiness,  not  pleasure.  And  the  measure 
of  a  happy  person  is  his  ability  to  be  tough  with 
himself  and  tender  with  others.1 

Many  modern  parents  are  inclined  to  make 
things  too  easy  for  their  children.  Because  they 
have  undergone  hardships  to  obtain  the  blessings 
and  comforts  of  life  which  they  now  enjoy,  many 
parents  deprive  their  children  of  the  opportunity 
of  learning  to  work,  of  assuming  responsibility, 
and  of  rendering  a  service  to  others.  This  is  a 
mistake. 

One  mother  who  came  into  the  juvenile  court 
said  she  loved  her  daughter;  she  wanted  to  do 
everything  for  her  that  she  could.  She  said  she  had 
had  to  work  hard  all  her  life  and  had  had  to  save 
and  go  without,  and  she  did  not  want  her  daughter 
to  do  that.  The  mother  said  that  she  did  the  dish- 
washing, the  cooking,  the  scrubbing,  the  cleaning, 
the  sewing,  and  her  daughter  had  very  little,  if 
anything,  to  do.  Then  when  the  daughter  had 
reached  the  age  where  she  wanted  to  go  out,  she 
had  not  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  her  mother 
nor  to  do  things  for  her  and  would  not  obey  her.  The 
mother  said,  "Judge,  I  love  my  daughter."  The 
judge  said,  "It  is  easy  to  see  why  you  love  your 
daughter,  because  you  have  done  so  much  for  her ; 
but  what  has  she  done  that  will  make  her  love 
you?"  Love  comes  from  giving,  doing  things  for 
others,  rendering  service  and  making  sacrifices 
for  others. 

It  has  been  said  that,  "No  child  respects  the 
rights  of  others  until  trained  to  do  so."  If  such 
training  is  lacking,  how  can  we  expect  the  child  to 
refrain  from  coming  into  conflict  with  the  law? 
Delinquency  is  an  act  committed  to  supply  a  need. 
This  need  may  or  may  not  be  consciously  inter- 
preted. The  act  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  achieve 
that  which  has  been  denied,  to  satisfy  a  want  or  a 
desire  that  has  impelled  the  doer  into  action.  If 
respect  for  law  and  for  the  rights  of  others  is  not 
taught  and  trained  into  the  life  of  a  child  during 
his  early  years,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  for 
him  to  make  the  adjustment  later  in  life. 

Neither  drastic  punishment  nor  sentimentality 
will  cure  youthful  delinquency.  It  cannot  be 
checked  by  threats  of  commitment  to  an  industrial 
school  or  prison.  Youth  needs  encouragement, 
understanding  help,  an  opportunity  to  express 
itself,    to   associate    with   others   of  similar   age 


and  ability,  and  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
something  worthwhile.  When  punishment  is  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  administered  justly.  A  child,  as 
well  as  an  adult,  usually  does  not  resent  punish- 
ment if  he  is  conscious  of  the  guilt  attached  to  the 
offense  he  has  committed,  and  if  it  is  administered 
fairly.  But  all  resent  unjust  or  unfair  penalties. 

The  Doctors  Glueck,2  outstanding  researchers 
in  behavior  of  children,  made  a  study  of  500  in- 
stitutionalized boys  and  concluded  that  the  kind  of 
relationships  that  existed  in  the  home  between  the 
boy  and  his  parents  had  far  more  to  do  with  de- 
linquency than  whether  he  lived  in  a  slum  area, 
grew  up  among  conflicting  cultures,  or  had  a  high 
or  lowI.Q.  *  They  maintained  that  if  the  child's 
family  life  was  "adequate,"  the  chances  were  3  in 
100  that  the  child  would  turn  out  to  be  a  delin- 
quent ;  whereas,  if  his  family  situation  was  "poor," 
the  chances  were  98  out  of  100  that  he  would  be- 
come a  delinquent.3 

It  has  been  said  that  very  little  delinquency  is 
found  in  a  Chinese  home.  In  describing  such  a 
home,  it  was  said  that  the  Chinese  family  is 
strongly  unified.  Its  members  are  alert  to  their 
mutual  responsibilities.  The  parents  devote  them- 
selves to  their  children ;  and,  in  turn,  the  children 
work  as  hard  as  they  can  to  make  their  parents 
proud  of  them.  Through  the  interaction  of  re- 
sponsibilities, love  and  order,  no  one  feels  alone 
or  lost. 

Since  so  much  depends  upon  the  relationships 
between  parents  and  children,  it  is  essential  that 
children  learn  to  honor  and  respect  their  parents 
and  that  parents  live  such  lives  that  they  deserve 
that  honor  and  respect  which  they  desire  their 
children  to  have  for  them.  Above  all,  parents  must 
give  their  children  love.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
there  is  true  love  in  the  home,  the  children  will 
grow  up  to  be  good  citizens  in  spite  of  the  many 
mistakes  the  parents  make. 

We  might  well  follow  the  suggestion  of  Edwin 
J.  Cooley  in  regard  to  the  task  of  the  home: 

Harmony,  insight,  good  example,  and  fine  en- 
couragement should  be  integral  parts  of  the  family 
life.  And  yet  the  child  must  not  be  pampered  and 
indulged.  He  must  be  subject  to  wise  discipline 
and  be  trained  to  obedience,  self-reliance  and 
courage,  to  relish  the  joy  of  struggle,  work,  and 
achievement  among  the  sterner  contacts  and  con- 
ditions outside  the  home.  And  most  of  all  he  must 
be  taught  reverence,  a  proper  conception  of  him- 
self and  his  relationship  to  his  creator  and  his 
neighbor.* 


!MIA   Convention,   Los  Angeles,   California;    1954. 


2Dr.  Eleanor  Touroff  Glueck  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Glueck,  noted 
criminologists  and  co-authors  of  several  books  dealing  with  crime 
and  delinquency. 

"National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  Journal. 

National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  Journal. 
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Cappadocia 

A  MOUNTAIN  REFUGE 


by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


Editor's  Note:    Little  is  known  about  Cappadocia  in* 
relation    to    the    Apostolic    Church.     The   following   article 
brings  together  some  things  that  are  known  on  the  subject 
and    suggests    possible     Christian    associations    with    the 
carved  rock  dwellings  found  in  Cappadocia. 

In  the  article  the  term  "Christian"  is  used  to  cover 
both  the  Apostolic  Church  and  any  others  who  later  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  Scarcity  of  information 
in  many  cases  precludes  a  closer  definition. 

VISITORS  to  the  interesting  plateau  region 
north  and  west  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  in 
Asia  Minor  have  brought  back  accounts  and  photo- 
graphs of  a  strange  land.  In  many  valleys  of  this 
region,  once  called  Cappadocia,  there  are  hundreds 
of  peculiar  formations  of  soft  volcanic  rock,  most 
of  them  in  the  form  of  large  cones  and  domes. 
These  cones  yielded  readily  to  the  tools  of  the 
Christians,  who  carved  out  homes  and  chapels — 
sometimes  several  stories  high  in  a  single,  massive 
rock  formation. 

In  1939  John  D.  Whiting  wrote: 

The  majority  of  antiquities  [in  Cappadocia] 
date  from  the  earliest  Christian  period  and  appear 
to  have  reached  a  peak  between  the  10th  and  12th 

We  probably  do  not  err  if  we  picture  the  early 
inhabitants  living  under  three  very  different  clas- 
sifications. 

First,  there  tvere  the  villages  or  towns,  much 

as  they  are  today  ... 

(F^r  Course  3,  lesson  of  April  23,  "Priesthood  Remained  while 
People  were  Righteous";  and  for  lessons  on  the  New  Testament.) 


In  the  second  classification  are  the  rock-cut 
convents  ivhere  early  Christians  sought  seclusion 
and  safety,  ... 

In  the  third  classification  are  the  solitary 
abodes  of  the  hermits,  -cut  into  single  cones,  with 
chapel  and  cell  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  single 
anchorite,  sometimes  with  a  lone  disciple  .  .  .  prob- 
ably copying  St.  Paul  and  Timothy.1 

Just  where  those  early  Christians  came  from  is 
not  now  known.  They  may  have  come  from  parts 
of  Cappadocia  itself,  and  from  other  Roman  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Minor — converts  of  Paul  and  others. 
Possibly  some  Cappadocians  were  converted  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (see  Acts  2:9, 
41)  and  subsequently  converted  their  countrymen. 
Some  refugees  may  have  come  from  Palestine. 

Peter,  in  his  first  general  epistle,  sent  greetings 
".  .  .  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pon- 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia." 
(/  Peter  1:1.) 

We  read,  also,  that  members  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  were  ".  .  .  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen  [the  martyr] 
.  .  ."  (Acts  11:19.) 

Traveling  northward  as  far  as  Phenice,  Cyp- 
rus, and  Antioch,  these  members  preached  the 
Gospel  and  made  many  converts. 

There  were  also  other  times  of  persecution  or 
harassment  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem and  throughout  Palestine.  In  the  year 
A.D.  70,  for  example,  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem 
because  of  a  Jewish  rebellion.  Jesus  had  foretold 
this  destruction  during  his  last  days  in  Jerusalem. 
Speaking  of  the  temple,  He  then  said: 


'John   D.    Whiting,    "Where   Early    Christians   Lived    in   Cones   of 
Rock,"  National  Geographic  Magazine,  December,  1939;  page  779. 


This  valley  of  stone   edifices  has  some  cone-shaped  and  some  castle-shaped  homes.  Large  windows  were  cut  in  the  waits. 
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As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the  days 
will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  doivn. 
(Luke  21:6.) 

Roman  oppression  continued,  and  in  A.D.  135, 
the  Roman  Emperor  Hadrian  put  down  another 
Jewish  rebellion.  The  Persians  captured  Jerusalem 
and  ruled  it  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Jerusalem  Christians, 
remembering  the  Saviour's  predictions  respecting 
Jerusalem,  left  the  city  in  good  time  before  the 
siege  of  Titus  and  went  to  Pella  in  Decapolis, 
east  of  the  Jordan  River. 

Where  the  Christian  refugees  went  during 
other  times  of  terror  or  persecution  is  not  definite- 
ly known.  However,  in  Rome,  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Christians  lived  underground  in  the 
catacombs.  Perhaps  the  homes  and  chapels  carved 
in  the  soft  volcanic  rock  of  Cappadocia  were  also 
constructed  by  the  Christians  as  a  refuge  in  time 
of  trouble. 

Two  recent  visitors  to  Cappadocia,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Maw,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  brought 
back  many  pictures  and  strange  accounts.  The 
following  material,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Ramona  C. 
Maw,  gives  an  all-too-brief  summary  of  their 
findings  and  impressions: 

The  road  was  crooked,  rough  and  dusty.  I  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  what  we  saw.  As  we  faced 
the  Valley  Gorme,  I  was  reminded  of  Bryce  Can- 
yon, only  this  was  many  times  larger  and  gray  in 
color.  The  soft  stones  had  been  transformed  into 
chapels,  churches  and  tombs;  the  varied  shapes 
were  dictated  by  the  resistance  of  the  rock. 

This  valley  alone  contains  365  churches,  some 
of  which  can  only  be  reached  by  crawling  through 
a  complicated  system  of  corridors.  Each  chapel  is 
decorated  ivith  scenes  from  the  New  Testament. 

Most  of  the  paintings  in  the  easily  accessible 
rooms  have  been  marred  by  scratches.  The  faces, 
particularly,  show  damage — done,  no  doubt,  by 
the  Turks,  whose  religion  forbade  the  painting  of 
faces. 

What  is  the  history  of  this  strange  country? 
No  one  knows  exactly  when  the  first  Christians 
came,  yet  every  rock  is  a  refuge  or  sanctuary. 

I  stood  at  the  last  curve  of  the  road  and  looked 
back.  What  a  perfect  refuge!  I  tried  to  picture 
the  early  Christians  working  the  few  vineyards 
around  the  base  of  the  rocks,  and  I  tried  to  under- 
stand what  their  lives  were  like.   I  ivas  only  lost 


in  thought,  because  no  history  was  kept.  1  looked 
ahead  at  the  long  road  and  thanked  heaven  that 
the  roads  had  been  impassable  until  recently,  be- 
cause they  have  kept  the  valley  from  vandals, 
enough  so  that  the  Christians  of  the  world  can 
see,  in  a  small  way,  what  went  before. 

Cappadocia,  whose  historical  name  is  missing 
from  modern  maps,  was  once  the  center  of  the 
vast  and  powerful  realm  of  the  Hittites.  Long 
afterward,  in  A.D.  17,  it  became  a  Roman  province. 

.  .  .  The  movements  of  history  in  this  great 
theater  [Asia  Minor]  have  always  been  from  east 
to  west  or  ivest  to  east,  and  since  there  are  only 
a  feiv  good  points  of  entry  into  the  plateau  region, 
history  followed  certain  well-beaten  paths.* On  the 
east,  the  southern  entrances  deserve  particular 
attention.  The  great  mountain  wall,  here  called 
the  Taurus,  has  been  described  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  William  Ramsay  as  a  great 
dividing  line  between  two  ivorlds.  East  of  the 
Taurus  you  are  in  the  Eastern  world,  west  of  it 
you  are  in  the  Western  World.  Hence  the  passes 
through  the  Taurus,  notably  the  one  through  the 
Cilician  Gates  .  .  .  are  of  immense  importance. 
Cilicia,  and  notably  the  section  around  Tarsus 
[Paul's  native  city'],  thus  already  belongs  to  the 
East,  and  Tarsus  more  than  any  other  city  was  the 
meeting  place  of  East  and  West.2 

This  probably  explains  one  reason  for  Paul's 
being  so  eminently  qualified  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  peoples  of  all  lands,  both  East  and  West, 
for  he  was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world.  We  have 
no  record  of  his  having  visited  Cappadocia,  how- 
ever. 

The  hand-made  caverns  of  Cappadocia  were 
comparatively  comfortable  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  and  they  afforded  protection  from  ene- 
mies. Some  citizens  of  modern  Turkey,  of  which 
Cappadocia  is  now  a  part,  live  in  the  homes  made 
by  the  early  Christians,  and  still  cultivate  the  vine- 
yards and  little  garden  plots  among  the  rock  for- 
mations. 

Cappadocia  is  a  strange  and  silent  land,  guard- 
ing well  its  secrets.  But  we  can  read,  in  the  rooms 
and  chapels  and  in  the  works  of  art,  that  early 
Christians  lived  there  and  found  comfort,  security, 
and  the  opportunity  to  worship  God  unhindered 
by  persecution. 


-Rand  McNally  Bible  Atlas,  1956  edition;   Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany,  New  York   City,  New   York;   page  432. 


Delicate   doorways  and  mammoth  arches  were  carved,  and  fine  paintings   of   Christ   are  found  on  some   inside   walls 
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The  boy,  Nephi, 
in  Jerusalem 


\^  -■■  ■■■■: 


by  Hugh  W.  Nibley 


Editor's  Note:  This  story  is  the  author's  concept  of 
what  might  have  been  in  the  Jerusalem  of  about  600  B.C. 
While  not  scriptural,  the  details  of  trade  and  politics,  and 
the  general  background  indicated  herein  are  supported  by 
the  author's  extensive  research  and  by  artifacts  of  the 
period. 

WE  can  best  imagine  what  life  was  like  in 
Lehi's  Jerusalem  if  we  visit  the  city,  not 
during  the  frightening  days  just  before  it  fell,  but 
in  happier  times  a  few  years  earlier,  when  Nephi 
was  a  boy  of,  say,  11  or  12. 

The  elegant  Syrian  sundial  in  the  courtyard 
showed  just  "half -past  four"  in  the  afternoon  (for 
in  those  days  at  Jerusalem  they  counted  24  hours 
to  a  day  and  60  minutes  to  an  hour — exactly  as 
we  do!),  and  Nephi  had  just  finished  his  lessons. 
His  teacher,  a  clever  old  Hebrew  who  had  joined 
his  father's  employ  at  the  big  (mostly  ruined) 
market  town  of  Zoan  in  Egypt,  had  given  him  a 
bad  time.  He  was  now  making  Nephi  put  all  the 
books  and  pens  and  tablets  back  in  their  proper 
places  among  the  scrolls,  inkpots,  arid  writing 
plates  (the  ones  use^i  for  important  contracts)  in 
the  big  book  closet.  Nephi  deserved  the  extra 
disciplining,  for  his  mind  had  wandered  during  the 
lesson.  He  had  been  quick  enough  in  arithmetic 
and  had  had  no  trouble  with  Hebrew,  which  even 
the  poor  country  people  read  and  wrote  in  those 
days;  but  that  cramped  and  squiggly  Egyptian 
stuff  was  awful.  Nephi's  father,  like  every  edu- 
cated man  of  his  day,  knew  all  about  the  great 
centers  of  learning  that  stretched  from  Egypt  to 
India,  where  even  Jews  had  to  go  to  study  if  they 
wanted  to  become  important  men  —  priests,  physi- 
cians, scholars,  statesmen  —  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  his  sons  should  not  lack  learning. 

But  today  Nephi  had  other  things  to  think 
about,  for  that  morning  in  the  kitchen  he  had 


(For  Course  9,  lesson  of  May  21,  "Lehi  and  His  People";  for 
Course  3,  lesson  of  March  12,  "Nephi  Was  a  Prophet";  and  for  Course 
15,  lesson  of  March  26,  "Nephi,  a  Statesman.") 


learned  that  Uncle  Ishmael  was  coming  down  from 
Sidon  with  a  load  of  goods.  Last  year  his  uncle 
had  promised  to  bring  Jonadab  with  him  next  time 
—  and  now  it  was  next  time.  Of  the  same  age, 
Jonadab  and  Nephi  had  had  wonderful  times  to- 
gether the  summer  they  manned  the  watchtower 
in  Father  Lehi's  vineyards.  The  caravan  should 
arrive,  as  usual,  about  sundown;  and  poor  Nephi 
was  in  agony  during  the  last  hour  of  the  lesson. 
Once  released,  he  raced  down  the  winding,  narrow 
streets  like  a  skillful  quarterback  carrying  the 
ball,  barely  missing  dirty  children  playing  tag 
or  King-of-the-Mountain,  servant  girls  with  huge 
jugs  of  water,  poor  peasants  peddling  loads  of 
firewood,  donkeys  burdened  with  dried  fish  from 
Galilee  or  cheese  from  Bethlehem. 

Nephi  always  liked  to  visit  the  big  square  at  the 
West  Gate  where  most  of  the  caravans  unloaded. 
The  little  shops  under  the  wooden  arcades  around 
the  sides  of  the  square  were  always  interesting. 
Sharpreyed,  sharp-tongued  storekeepers  skillfully, 
but  not  too  honestly,  manipulated  their  little  hand 
scales  amid  piles  of  textiles  or  sandals  or  dried 
figs  or  pots  and  pans  or  skins  or  herbs  or  water- 
melons. But  even  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  wonderful  bales  and  crates  of  stuff  that  the 
camels  brought  in  from  goodness  knows  where  — 
much  of  it  so  valuable  that  it  was  only  opened  in 
the  presence  of  great  merchants  such  as  Nephi's 
father.  Sometimes  a  drove  of  splendid  horses, 
pampered  like  princes  by  their  drovers,  would 
spend  the  night  in  a  corner  of  the  great  square. 
One  could  even  see  huge,  gray  brahma  bulls  for 
sale.  Originally  from  India,  these  great  beasts 
were  very  popular  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  Every 
visit  to  the  big  suq  held  some  surprise. 

But  this  time,  the  surprise  was  Jonadab.  For 
just  as  Nephi  burst  panting  into  the  square,  there 
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was  Jonadab  tugging  away  at  the  halter  of  a 
stately  yellow  camel  to  get  the  beast  into  position 
for  unloading.  With  a  glad  cry  of  greeting,  Nephi 
jumped  over  a  huge  pile  of  Cappadocian  rugs  and 
rushed  to  join  his  friend.  But  before  he  could 
reach  him,  he  had  to  stop  short,  for  there  right  in 
front  of  him  was  Uncle  Ishmael,  an  impressive 
figure  in  his  big,  floppy  traveling  cap  and  his  long, 
red  robe  with  its  lordly  array  of  dusty  fringes  and 
tassels.  Nephi  went  down  on  his  knees  and  bowed 
so  low  that  he  almost  touched  the  ground  with  his 
head  —  for  that  was  the  proper  way  to  salute  a 
respected  person.  His  uncle  asked  him  how  things 
were  at  home  and  why  he  happened  to  be  in  town 
when  tomorrow  was  a  holiday. 

"I  came  to  take  Jonadab  with  me,"  said  Nephi ; 
and,  reminding  Ishmael  of  his  promise,  "We'll  stay 
here  tonight  and  go  out  to  the  country  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning." 

Ishmael  released  the  happy  boy  after  promising 
Nephi  that  he  would  follow  along  later  for  dinner. 
It  was  an  exciting  place  where  the  boys  were 
going  tomorrow:  Father  Lehi's  "inheritance,"  or 
big  family  estate,  was  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  Here  a  boy  could  become  really  handy  with 
a  bow  and  arrow  and  learn  to  track  things 
almost  as  well  as  the  desert  people  themselves. 

As  the  two  boys  toiled  upward  through  the 
streets  carrying  Jonadab's  things,  Nephi  remem- 
bered that  if  they  were  going  to  leave  in  the 
morning,  he  would  have  to  show  his  cousin  the 
wonders  of  the  new  wall  right  now.  So  he  veered 
off  toward  the  northwest  corner  of  town.  Soon 
the  boys  were  looking  up  with  interest  and  ad- 
miration at  the  huge,  idle  derricks  and  soaring 
scaffoldings.  Nephi  set  his  bundle  down  amid  a 
great  litter  of  stone  chips  and  started  up  a  ladder ; 
Jonadab  hesitated  only  a  second  and  then  fol- 
lowed. 

"They're  always  building  these  walls,"  Jonadab 
panted  as  they  climbed,  "and  now  they  are  work- 
ing even  harder  than  they  were  the  last  time!" 

"I  know,"  said  Nephi.  "Laman  says  it's  silly 
because  Necho  is  our  friend,  and  Egypt  is  stronger 
than  anybody  in  the  world.  Next  year  or  perhaps 
the  next  they  are  going  to  beat  the  daylights  out 
of  the  Babylonians,  so  we  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Father's  not  so  sure,  though.  He  says  the 
prosperity  of  Jerusalem  can  pass  away  just  as 
quickly  as  it  came." 

"Well,  anyway,  the  temple  is  the  same  as  ever," 
Jonadab  observed  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  looked  around. 

"Yes,"  Nephi  rejoined,  "they  say  it  hasn't 
changed  much  since  King  Solomon  built  it  over 


300  years  ago.  But  there  was  a  man  who  visited 
us  last  week  who  said  that  even  the  temple  can 
be  destroyed  if  the  people  aren't  more  righteous." 

"Oh,  I  know;  one  of  those  crazy  prophets. 
They're  always  saying  things  like  that."  Jonadab 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"This  one's  different.  He  isn't  one  of  the  poor 
ones  who  live  in  little  rooms  in  the  temple.  His 
name's  Jeremiah,  and  he  is  an  important  man.  He 
even  knows  the  King  of  Babylon  —  they  say  he's 
related  to  him,  or  something  like  that.  So  Laman 
says  it's  all  just  politics,  because  Laman's  for 
Egypt.  But  father  talked  with  the  prophet  all 
night  long.  Look  out  there.  There's  going  to  be 
a  storm." 

Against  a  darkening,  stormy  sky  to  the  south 
and  east,  the  temple  stood  out  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  like  dazzling  gold. 

"Let's  go  up  to  the  end  of  the  wall.  The  guard 
won't  care.  It's  the  highest  point  in  the  city  except 
for  the  temple.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  see  the 
great  sea  from  the  top  of  the  temple?  And  that's 
the  way  to  the  south  desert,  over  those  hills.  My 
father  has  been  there  lots  of  times,  clear  down  to 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea!  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  get 
that  far.  .  ." 

Nephi  chattered  on  until  they  reached  their 
goal  and  the  city  lay  beneath  them:  Jerusalem, 
one  of  the  very  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  was  an 
intricate  jumble  of  square  stone  houses,  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  dark  little  canyon  of  some 
street.  The  bright  plaster  of  the  buildings  was 
quiet  and  subdued  in  the  dusk  under  the  thin  pall 
of  blue  smoke.  The  broad  litter  of  flat  roofs  (the 
rugs,  couches,  and  screens  were  gone,  for  the  warm 
season  was  over)  gave  way  here  and  there  to  a 
cluster  of  little  cupolas  or  the  looming  mass  of 
some  public  building.  In  the  background,  the  lines 
of  the  battlements  and  gate  towers  of  the  city  wall 
stood  out  in  sharp  silhouette  against  the  evening 
sky.  To  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives  caught  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sunset;  but  it  was  the  temple 
that  made  both  boys  cry  out  in  wonder  as  it 
changed  from  gold  to  deep  coppery  red.  From  the 
southeast  came  a  rumble  of  thunder ;  and  with  the 
nightfall,  a  desert  wind  began  to  blow. 

"It's  kind  of  scary,  isn't  it?"  said  Jonadab  as 
they  started  back  to  the  ladder.  "I  wonder  if  the 
prophet  was  right  —  about  the  temple,  I  mean." 

"There's  lightning  out  there  in  the  desert.  I 
wonder  what  it  is  like  there.  They  say  there  are 
places  there  where  nobody  has  ever  been.  Maybe 
mother  will  let  us  go  camping." 

Back  on  the  ground,  the  boys  picked  up  Jona- 
dab's luggage  and  trudged  across  town  to  dinner. 
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L.    Garrett    Myers,    superintendent    of    the    Genealogical 
Society,    looks    through   family    group    forms   from    Germany. 

Bottom  : 

The  1791  London  Directory  was  a  gift  to  the  Genealogical 
Society  from  a  minister  who  was  interested  in  this  work. 


A    PERSONAL  SEARCH  FOR  ANCESTORS 

REVEALED . . . 

Tons  of 
Genealogical  Records 

by  Monitor  C.  Noyce 

MILLIONS  and  millions  of  names  .  .  .  and  all 
he  was  looking  for  was  a  few  ancestors. 

It  happened  this  spring  to  L.  Garrett  Myers, 
superintendent  of  the  Church's  Genealogical  So- 
ciety. 

The  Society  is  now  preparing  for  public  use 
several  tons  of  records  he  recently  acquired  from 
Europe. 

The  compilations  include  the  largest  private 
collection  found  in  either  the  Allied  or  Soviet  Zones 
of  Germany,  200  volumes  of  bound  statistical 
pages  from  The  Times  of  London,  covering  the 
years  1780-1920,  and  an  unusual  collection  of  coun- 
ty directories  and  other  miscellaneous  records  from 
Lincolnshire,  England. 

The  German  collection  represents  the  largest 
single  purchase  the  Society  has  ever  made  in  its 
history.  It  is  made  up  of  more  than  7,000,000 
names  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual 
family  groups. 

Preparation  of  the  German  documents  for 
public  use  will  require  about  five  years'  time,  ac- 
cording to  Elder  Myers. 

Microfilming  the  records  will  take  approximate- 
ly a  year,  Elder  Myers  said.  He  also  estimates 
that  it  would  require  500  years  to  administer  the 
ordinances  for  the  names  in  this  collection  in  the 
Swiss  Temple,  if  the  present  rate  of  endowment 
work  there  were  doubled. 

The  acquisition  of  the  collection  came  about 
in  an  unusual  way. 

At  Ansbach,  Bavaria,  Elder  Myers,  accom- 
panied by  President  Kenneth  B.  Dyer  of  the  West 
German  Mission,  was  seeking  data  on  his  ances- 
tors. After  searching  parish  records  without  suc- 
cess, they  were  directed  to  the  home  of  Tobias 
Brenner,  known  for  his  painstaking  record  keeping. 

Elder  Myers  not  only  found  information  on  his 
family,  but  was  shown  a  fabulous  record  from  a 
total  of  97  parishes  in  the  Ansbach  area,  an  ancient 
town  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the  old  province  of 
Franconia. 

This  monumental  work  represents  47  years  of 


(For  Course  21,  lesson  of  May  28,  "The  Spirit  of  Research";   and 
for  Course  29,  lesson  of  June  4,  "Work  for  the  Dead.") 
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Lynn  Throckmorton  moves  large  boxes     Two  hundred  volumes  of  The  Times  of     Pouwell  S.  Vuyk  and  Blaine   Webster 
of    German   records    to    be    processed.     London  were  presented  to  the  Society,     look    over    carols    to     be    microfilmed. 


discriminating  research  by  Mr.  Brenner.  For  many 
years  he  was  assisted  by  a  staff  of  nearly  50 
persons,  copying  entries  from  parishes  in  the  Ans- 
bach  area. 

Eighty-seven  boxes,  each  the  size  of  a  large 
trunk,  were  required  to  pack  this  enormous  collec- 
tion for  shipment  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  freight 
bill  alone  on  the  shipment  exceeded  $2,500. 

Within  an  hour  after  meeting  Elder  Myers, 
Mr.  Brenner  had  agreed  to  the  sale  of  his  "hobby." 
The  next  day  the  bill  of  sale  was  completed  and 
packing  and  shipping  were  started  under  super- 
vision of  customs  officials. 

In  addition  to  the  transcripts  from  parish 
books,  which  have  been  correlated  and  placed  in 
family  groups,  there  are  400  filing  drawers  of  thin 
paper  slips  resembling  index  cards.  Upon  these 
are  listed  vital  data  from  civil  registers  and  similar 
sources.  The  third  division  of  the  huge  collection 
includes  Mr.  Brenner's  own  private  genealogical 
library  of  printed  and  manuscript  records  together 
with  16,000  compiled  pedigrees. 

There  are  1,150  "Leitzordner"  (cardboard  filing 
cases),  alphabetically  arranged,  which,  together 
with  the  index  cards  and  the  bound  volumes,  com- 
plete the  collection. 

While  Elder  Myers  declined  to  estimate  the 
value  in  dollars  of  these  outstanding  records,  he 
did  say  that  the  material  upon  which  the  records 
are  recorded  cost  several  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  records  were  obtained  for  a  very  nominal 
figure  from  Mr.  Brenner,  who  was  overjoyed  to 
have  his  documents  placed  in  the  largest  library 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Here,  thousands  of  people 
of  German  extraction  will  have  access  to  them. 


Statistical  volumes  from  The  Times,  of  London 
were  procured  as  a  result  of  Anthony  R.  Wagner, 
Esq.,  C.V.O.,  Richmond  Herald  at  the  College  of 
Arms,  graciously  providing  the  needed  introduc- 
tion to  The  Times  authorities.  The  Times  librarian, 
J.  S.  Maywood,  presented  the  collection  to  the  Gen- 
ealogical Society  through  Elder  James  R.  Cunning- 
ham, the  Society's  representative  in  England. 

These  volumes  contain  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  bound  in  periods  of  six  months  each.  Later, 
an  index  was  also  compiled. 

The  index  will  be  copied  on  microfilm  and  made 
available  for  researchers  at  the  library  within  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  Elder  Myers  said. 

The  collection  of  county  directories  and  other 
records  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Hutchin- 
son, The  Old  Rectory,  Washingborough,  Lincoln- 
shire, on  behalf  of  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Hutch- 
inson; one-time  rector  of  Raine  Parish,  Essex. 

The  senior  Rev.  Hutchinson  had  expressed  a 
desire  that  upon  his  death,  the  genealogical  library 
which  he  had  accumulated  over  the  past  70  years, 
be  deposited  where  it  would  be  available  to  Amer- 
ican researchers.  This  bequest  grew  out  of  his 
admiration  for  the  American  Forces  stationed 
near  his  parish  during  World  War  II. 

His  son  felt  that  the  suitable  place  in  the  United 
States  for  fulfillment  of  this  bequest  was  the  Gen- 
ealogical Society  Library. 

This  collection  represents  more  than  two  tons 
of  books.  Some  are  of  considerable  monetary  value, 
dating  back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  A  year  will 
be  required  to  rebind  and  catalogue  these  volumes.1 


3  Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Deseret  News  Church  Section, 
Sept.  21,  1957;  pages  8.  9  and  15. 
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The  Joy  of  Giving  i 


1FTH  IN  A  SERIES  ON 
GOSPEL  TEACHING  IN  THE  HOME 


I.  Introduction. 

But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  he  had 
put  the  Sadducees  to  silence,  they  were  gathered 
together.  Then  one  of  them,  which  tvas  a  lawyer, 
asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and  saying, 
Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the 
law?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  (Mat- 
thew 22:34-39.) 

Students  of  human  behavior  know  that  young 
children  are  characterized  by  selfishness.  If  some- 
one thwarts  a  child's  desires,  even  though  its  satis- 
faction might  bring  injury,  the  typical  child, 
thinking  only  of  having  his  own  way  and  not  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  such  action,  becomes 
emotionally  upset  or  frustrated.  It  is  easy  for  a 
child  to  understand  the  joy  of  receiving,  but  the 
joy  of  giving  has  to  be  learned  for  the  most  part. 
This  comes  from  a  certain  kind  of  maturity  and 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  being  "born  again"  and 
receiving  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  one's 
life. 

Many  societies  throughout  the  world,  with  their 
emphasis  upon  materialism,  are  characterized  by 
conditions  which  make  an  understanding  of  the 
joy  of  giving  difficult.  In  some  Christian  countries, 
for  example,  even  Christmas  time,  when  one's 
thoughts  should  be  concentrated  on  the  great  gifts 
bestowed  by  the  Saviour  upon  mankind,  is  identi- 
fied in  the  minds  of  many  children  primarily  as  a 
time  for  receiving. 

However,  there  is  a  great  joy  in  receiving 
from  others  which  need  not  be  characterized  by 
selfishness.  A  gift  which  is  an  expression  of  love 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  Similarly,  every- 
one can  know  and  appreciate  an  equal  satisfaction 
associated  with  the  right  kind  of  giving.  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  satisfaction? 

II.  Main  Concept  or  Idea. 

Whosoever  loves  and  respects  others,  in  the  way 
the  Saviour  indicated,  will  experience  lasting  joy. 

III.  Supporting  Concepts  or  Ideas. 

In  order  for  one  to  know  this  kind  of  joy, 
certain  conditions  must  be  met,  some  of  which 
are  as  follows : 

A.  One  must  learn  to  put  himself  in  another's 
place.  Mentally,  he  consciously  tries  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  this  person's  behavior.    He  asks 


(For    Course    13.    lesson    of    Mav    28,    "Service";    for    Course    27, 
lesson  of  June  11,  "Things  of  Most  Worth";  and  for  home  use.) 


himself  this  question:  "How  would  I  feel  if  I 
were  in  his  shoes?"  To  answer  this  question  ade- 
quately, one  must  find  out  all  the  relevant  facts. 
Knowing  them  may  help  one  to  appreciate  and 
respect  others  more. 

Having  this  kind  of  sensitivity  for  fellow  hu- 
man beings  causes  us  to  examine  our  actions  more 
closely.  For  example,  supposing  when  one  is  about 
to  say  something  to  another  person,  he  were  to 
think  how  these  same  words  would  be  received, 
if  directed  to  himself.  Such  a  practice  may  vastly 
improve  his  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

B.  When  one  gives  to  others,  it  should  not  be 
because  he  is  thinking  of  a  reward  he  will  receive 
in  return. 

Rather,  when  one  gives,  it  should  be  because 
he  respects  others  as  human  beings  with  the  same 
limitations,  rights,  and  potentialities  as  himself. 
He  says  to  himself:  "If  I  were  in  this  position, 
I  would  want  others  to  treat  me  with  kindness 
and  understanding." 

C.  One  treats  others  in  a  way  that  will  most 
likely  help  them  to  become  good  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Supposing  someone 
mistreats  us.  The  easy  thing  to  do  is  to  mistreat 
them  in  return.  But  many  times,  by  being  able 
to  manage  and  control  our  anger,  we  may  assist 
the  individual  to  repent  of  his  wrong;  whereas, 
treating  him  the  same  way  he  has  treated  us  may 
only  cause  him  to  continue  in  his  bad  behavior. 
Again,  the  Saviour  said: 

.  .  .  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you;  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven:  .  .  .  (Matthew  5:44,  45.) 

One  who  is  thus  motivated  looks  upon  the  ill 
behavior  of  others  as  a  sign  of  immaturity.  He 
recognizes  that  such  behavior  will  never  permit 
them  to  know  the  full  measure  of  joy  designed  for 
them  by  their  Creator.  Instead  of  rejection,  this 
knowledge  brings  sadness.  One  wants  to  help  his 
brother  or  sister  to  know  and  experience  the  most 
intensive,  extensive,  and  permanent  kinds  of  satis- 
factions. Because  all  of  us  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  mature  person  is  under  obligation  to  share  his 
strength,  understanding,  and  knowledge  with  those 
who  are  less  mature.  In  spite  of  all  the  injustice, 
ingratitude,  and  injury  which  He  suffered,  the 
Saviour  was  able  to  say  as  He  was  upon  the  cross : 
".  .  .  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  .  ."  {Luke  23  :34.) 
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Can  you  remember  how  you  felt  when  someone 
forgave  instead  of  condemned  you  for  one  of  your 
shortcomings  or  sins? 

IV.  Some  Specific  Joys  of  the  Giver. 

There  are  many  joys  that  come  to  him  who 
gives  in  the  manner  taught  by  the  Saviour: 

A.  Some  of  the  greatest  gifts  are  such  things 
as  knowledge,  kindness,  understanding,  justice, 
and  love.  To  be  able  to  give  these  things  requires 
that  the  individual  possess  them  himself.  In  ac- 
quiring them,  he  experiences  the  joy  of  becoming 
—  becoming  a  more  mature  person  and  a  better 
son  or  daughter  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  (See  "A 
Father's  Love  Rewarded,"  page  91 ;  "Abraham's 
Offering,"  Center  Spread ;  and  "Obedience  Is  Eter- 
nal," page  93.1) 

B.  One  of  the  poets  said : 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have,  and 
the  best  will  come  back  to  you.  Give  love,  and 
love  to  your  heart  will  flow.  Have  faith,  and  a 
thousand  hearts  will  show  their  faith  in  your  word 
and  deed. 

Every  parent  who  has  given  unselfishly  to  his 
children,  every  teacher  who  wanted  to  share  his 
knowledge,  understanding  and  skill  with  his  stu- 
dents, every  person  who  considered  himself  his 
brother's  keeper,  will  understand  this  kind  of  joy. 
It  is  a  right  kind  of  joy  of  receiving.  In  most 
cases  the  children  of  such  a  parent,  the  students 
of  such  a  teacher,  and  the  associates  of  such  a 
Christian  will  find  ways  to  reciprocate  the  love, 
understanding  and  kindness  which  has  been  shown 
to  them.  (See  "In  the  Image  of  the  Parent,"  page 
80.) 

C.  Finally,  one  achieves  a  kind  of  immortality. 
When  one  affects  one  human  life,  he  often  affects 
many.  Patterns  of  behavior  are  passed  on  from 
one  person  to  another  and  from  one  generation  to 
another.  It  is  like  casting  a  stone  into  the  water. 
The  stone  only  touches  a  small  portion  of  the  lake, 
but  the  waves  carry  its  influence  far  beyond. 

V.  Method  of  Presentation. 

A.  As  usual,  let  each  member  of  the  family 
indicate  the  main  theme,  concept,  idea,  or  objective 
of  his  or  her  Sunday  School  lesson  and  point  out 
what  specific  things  he  intends  to  do  to  apply  the 
lesson  in  his  life  throughout  the  coming  week. 

B.  The  following  ideas  might  be  helpful  in 
presenting  the  lesson : 

1.  Perhaps  members  of  the  family  might  do 
some  role  playing.  The  teen-ager  might  take  the 
role  of  a  parent  and  see  how  he  would  handle  some 

titles  in  parenthesis  are  supplementary  articles  in  this  issue  of 
The  Instructor. 


problem  with  which  the  family  is  confronted.  (See 
"Role  Playing— An  Old  Tool  with  a  New  Use," 
page  96.) 

2.  Throughout  the  coming  weeks,  try  to  think 
how  what  you  say  to  others  will  sound  to  them. 
Would  you  like  to  be  addressed  in  the  way  you 
address  others? 

3.  When  a  young  child  gets  angry  or  has  a 
tantrum,  let  the  older  children  and  parents  seri- 
ously look  at  the  reasons  for  his  anger  or  tantrum. 
Is  this  just  normal  for  a  child  of  his  age?  Or  is 
he  emotionally  insecure? 

4.  Cite  examples  to  show  that  when  we  treat 
people  kindly  without  any  thought  of  reward,  we 
nevertheless  receive  kind  acts  from  them  in  return. 
(See  "Sugar,"  Outside  Back  Cover.) 

5.  Can  you  think  of  an  example  of  a  person 
who  returned  good  for  evil  and  how  this  affected 
the  person  who  committed  the  evil  act? 

C.  It  is  suggested  that  the  family  members 
memorize  the  following  passages:  Matthew  22: 
39 ;  Luke  23 :34. 


SUGGESTED 

AGENDA  FOR 

HOME    EVENING 


Prayer. 

Hymn:    "There   Is   Beauty   All  Around,"  Hymns  — 

Church   of  Jesus    Christ    of    Latter-day    Saints, 

No.  169.— Family. 
Discussion:     What   each   family  member    learned   in 

his  Sunday  School  class  and  how  he  will  apply 

it  in  his  life. 
Musical   Number:     a   vocal  duet.    (Younger  children 

might  sing  "Dearest  Mother,  I  Love  You,"  page 

104  of  this  issue.) 
Lesson:    "The  Joy  of  Giving." — Father  leads. 

A.  Let  a  teen-ager  assume  the  role  of  a  parent 
who  is  confronted  with  a  decision  which  af- 
fects the  entire  family.  How  would  he  solve  it? 

B.  Suggest  that  the  family  keep  in  mind  before 
they  speak  what  effect  their  words  will  have 
on  others. 

C.  Parents  and  older  children  should  try  to 
understand  that  when  a  younger  child  has  a 
tantrum,  there  is  a  reason  —  perhaps  emo- 
tional insecurity. 

D.  Cite  examples  which  show  good  being  returned 
for  evil.  Show  how  unselfish  giving  reaps 
rewards  which  are  not  intentionally  sought. 

Hymn:  "Count  Your  Blessings,"  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  51.— Children. 

Scripture  Memorization:  Family  will  memorize  Mat- 
thew 22:39  and  Luke  23:34. 

Activity:  Flannelboard  story,  "A  Father's  Love  Re- 
warded."—Older  child  tells,  helping  younger 
children  to  see  the  practical  application  in  giving. 

Hymn :    "We  Are  Sowing,"  Hymns,  No.  192. — Family. 

Prayer. 
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?? 


by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


A  Challenging  Job   -   Cure  for  Inactivity 


SHORTLY  after  the  Portland  Stake  was  divided 
into  three  stakes,  Portland,  Columbia  River, 
and  Willamette,  I  went  to  Portland  to  meet  with 
the  three  new  stake  Sunday  School  superintend- 
encies.  All  but  one  stake  superintendent  came. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  one  who  could  not 
attend  telephoned  and  asked  if  I  would  not  delay 
my  departure  long-  enough  to  meet  with  him.  "I 
was  called  out  of  town  yesterday  afternoon,"  he 
said,  "and  am  absolutely  green  at  this  work.  I 
would  appreciate  all  the  indoctrination  you  can 
give  me." 

When  he  arrived,  and  before  we  had  begun  to 
talk  about  the  wonderful  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility he  had,  he  told  me  this  story : 

Our  stake  president  was  formerly  my  bishop. 
For  25  years  I  had  been  totally  inactive  in  the 
Church.  I  was  reared  in  a  fine  Mormon  home  and 
attended  Sunday  School  as  a  youngster.  I  got 
married,  and  my  business  opportunity  took  me  to 
Portland.  I  dropped  out  of  Church  work  to  devote 
myself  wholly  to  my  business. 

One  day  I  got  a  telephone  call  requesting  me  to 
come  to  a  business  office  not  far  from  mine.  Since 
the  man  who  requested  the  conference  was  in  a 
business  somewhat  akin  to  mine  and  thinking  it 
was  business  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about,  I 
went  to  his  office  puffing  on  a  big  cigar.  Cordially 
receiving  me  and  chatting  a  little  about  sundry 
things,  he  suddenly  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye 
and  said,  "I  feel  impressed  to  call  you  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  in  our  ward 
Sunday  School."  It  was  my  bishop  who  thus  spoke 
to  me.  Raising  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  my  pro- 
test, he  added,  "Now  don't  say  a  word.  I'll  give 
you  one  month  to  clean  up  your  life.  Then  come 
back  and  tell  me  you  will  teach  the  class." 

I  knew  what  he  meant  all  right.  I  got  up  in  a 
daze  and  went  home.  There  I  told  my  wife  what 
had  happened.  She  said,  "Well,  we  haven't  been 
doing  much.  I  think  you  had  better  do  it."  So  I 
threw  my  cigars  and  cigarets  into  the  ash  can,  and 
I  have  never  smoked  nor  touched  liquor  from  that 
day  till  this. 

That  Gospel  Doctrine  manual  and  the  teaching 
of  that  wonderful  class  really  converted  me  to 
Mormonism.  The  class  seemed  to  like  my  teaching 
too,  for  it  increased  in  attendance. 

When  a  new  manual  came  out,  I  purchased  one. 
It  was  entitled,  the  gospel  in  action,  by  Thomas 
C.  Romney,  and  concerned  many  unsung  stalwarts 
— how  they  had  lived  and  the  effect  of  their  lives 
upon  their  communities. 

I  didn't  know  one  of  them.  I  was  heartsick.  I 
went  to  my  class  and  said,  "I  have  enjoyed  teach- 
ing this  class  tremendously  and  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  give  it  up.  But  I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
any  one  of  these  subjects  in  this  new  manual,  so 
I've  got  to  give  it  up."  I  then  called  on  a  faithful 
attender  to  give  the  closing  prayer.    She  prayed 


earnestly  for  God  ".  .  .  to  so  inspire  and  help  our 
teacher  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue  on  with 
the  class  and  with  the  new  manual,  for  he  is  doing 
a  grand  work,  and  we  want  him  to  continue  teach- 
ing us."  What  was  I  to  do  or  say?  I  got  all  the 
helps  in  the  instructor  and  I  found  that  that 
particular  manual  was  even  more  inspiring  than 
the  previous  one. 

When  the  stake  was  divided,  my  bishop  was 
made  stake  president.  He  at  once  called  me  to  be 
stake  Sunday  School  superintendent. 

That  man  made  an  excellent  superintendent. 

I  told  this  story  in  the  Superintendents'  De- 
partment of  the  Sunday  School  Institute  Conven- 
tion at  Oakland,  California,  two  months  later.  The 
president  of  a  branch,  a  long-time  friend  of  mine, 
decided  to  try  such  an  approach  with  some  of  the 
inactive  members  of  his  branch.  He  was  careful 
about  the  job  he  thought  the  man  would  do  well  at, 
and  tried  it  out.  It  worked!  He  tried  it  again 
with  similar  results. 

At  a  farewell  party  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  for 
this  branch  president,  called  to  go  to  Australia  as 
a  labor  missionary,  he  asked  me  if  I  remembered 
telling  the  superintendents  in  Oakland  some  years 
before  of  the  activation  of  a  certain  man  in  Port- 
land by  the  calling  of  his  bishop  to  be  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  teacher.   This  I  remembered  well. 

He  said : 

As  branch  president,  I  decided  to  try  it  out. 
I  made  sure  that  the  job  I  asked  the  man  to  do 
was  a  challenging  one.  It  worked.  Since  then  I 
have  tried  it  on  24  other  totally -inactive  members, 
most  of  them  adult  Aaronic  members.  I  haven't 
been  turned  down  a  single  time.  These  men  have 
all  quit  smoking,  have  started  to  pay  their  tithing, 
have  been  advanced  in  the  priesthood,  and  I  be- 
lieve have  all  gone  to  the  temple  with  their  families 
to  be  sealed  for  time  and  all  eternity.  Today,  one 
is  Sunday  School  superintendent,  several  are  Sun- 
day School  teachers  and  are  doing  remarkably 
well,  and  all  are  active  in  one  job  or  another  in 
the  Church. 

I  told  this  story  and  the  experience  of  this 
branch  president  before  his  call  to  the  mission  field 
at  the  Convention  Institute  two  years  ago  at  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  A  man  came  up  afterward  to  state 
that  he  was  then  serving  as  bishop  and  that  he 
had  been  a  smoker  and  totally  inactive  until  he  was 
given  a  challenging  job  to  do  by  an  understanding 
bishop. 

In  1953,  in  a  study  of  Sunday  School  attendance 
as  correlated  with  ward  membership,  we  were  able 
to  get  reports  from  1,827  wards.  These  were  di- 
vided on  the  basis  of  ward  membership  into  four 

(Concluded  on  page  108.) 
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"Abraham's  Offering" 


THE  STORY 

When  Isaac  was  a  young  man,  the  Lord  commanded  Abraham  by 
birth  of  a  son  whom  they  called  Isaac.  He  was  dearly  loved  by 
his  parents. 

When  Isaac  was  a  young  man,  the  Lord  commanded  Abraham  by 
saying : 

".  .  .  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah;  and  offer  him  there  for  a 
burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of." 
(Genesis  22:2.) 

Abraham  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  saddled  his  donkey,  and 
with  two  of  his  young  men,  his  son,  Isaac,  and  wood  for  the  burnt 
offering,  started  off  for  the  place  about  which  God  had  told  him. 

Students  of  the  Bible  indicate  that  it  was  common  practice 
among  Abraham's  Canaanite  neighbors  to  sacrifice  the  firstborn, 
and  that  this  was  regarded  as  the  most  pleasing  service  which  men 
could  give  their  deities.  Abraham,  willing  to  show  his  obedience  to 
and  love  for  God,  did  not  hesitate  to  make  preparations  for  this 
horrible  thing,  even  though  the  prospect  must  have  made  him  heart- 
sick. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  travel,  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  place  where  he  was  to  offer  the  sacrifice. 

Abraham  said  to  the  two  young  men,  ".  .  .  Abide  ye  here  with 
the  ass;  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come 
again  to  you."  (Genesis  22:5.)  This  statement  suggests  that  Abra- 
ham hoped  in  his  own  heart  that  even  now  God  would  save  his  son 
for  him. 

He  gave  Isaac  the  wood,  and  he  took  his  knife  and  embers  from 
the  fire  which  he  probably  carried  in  a  vessel.  Then  the  father  and 
son  went  off  together. 

Isaac  said  to  Abraham,  his  father,  "...  Behold  the  fire  and 
the  wood:   but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering?" 

(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 

(For  Course  5,  lesson  of  May  28,   "God's   Will   Be  Done";    and   for   Course   13,    lesson  of 
May  21,  "Obedience.") 
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"Abraham's  Offering" 


THE  STORY  (Concluded) 


Abraham  answered,  ".  .  .  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering:  .  .  ."    (Genesis  22:7,  8.) 

When  they  came  to  the  place  about  which  God  had  told  them, 
Abraham  built  an  altar  and  laid  the  wood  for  the  fire.  He  then 
bound  Isaac  and  put  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood. 

Abraham  took  his  knife  to  slay  his  son;  but  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  called  to  him,  ".  .  .  Abraham,  Abraham:  .  .  ."  And  Abraham 
answered,  ".  .  .  Here  am  I." 

The  angel  said,  ".  .  .  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither 
do  thou  any  thing  unto  him :  for  now  I  know  that  thou  f earest  God, 
seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me." 
(Genesis  22:11,  12.) 

Abraham  looked  up  and  saw  a  ram  that  was  caught  by  his  horns 
in  a  thicket.  He  took  the  ram  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt  offering 
instead  of  his  son. 

The  Lord  called  to  Abraham  a  second  time  and  said,  "And  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou 
hast  obeyed  my  voice."  (Genesis  22:18.) 

REFERENCES: 

J.  R.  Dummelow,  The  One  Volume  Bible  Commentary,  1958  edition;  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York;  pages  29  and  30. 


THE  PICTURE 

Abraham  loved  God;  to  show  his  love  and  devotion  to  Him,  he 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  son,  Isaac. 

In  the  picture  we  see  Abraham  holding  his  son  close.  By  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  he  was  stopped  in  the  act  of  killing  his  son.  The 
angel  told  Abraham  that  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  only  son, 
whom  he  loved  dearly,  demonstrated  his  love  for  God.1 

— Hazel  W.  Lewis. 


xSee  "Obedience  Is  Eternal,"  page  93,  this  issue. 
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Those  who  obeyed  Alma's  teachings  ivere  baptized  in  the  waters  near  Mormon. 


FLANNELBOARD    STORY 


A  Father's  Love 

Rewarded 


by  Marie  F.  Felt 

ALMA  was  the  man  whom  the  Prophet  Abinadi 
taught  to  love  and  believe  in  God.  Quietly, 
Alma  went  among  the  people  urging  them  to  repent 
of  their  wickedness  and  to  ask  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther's forgiveness  for  their  wrongdoing.  One  by 
one,  some  of  the  people  listened  to  his  wise  words 
and  obeyed  them.  One  day  Alma  took  these  follow- 
ers to  a  place  called  Mormon  near  the  edge  of  a 
forest.  Here  there  was  a  fountain  of  pure  water 
in  which  Alma  baptized  his  converts,  as  people 
today  are  baptized  when  they  are  old  enough. 

The  wicked  king  over  that  part  of  the  land 
became  very  angry  when  he  learned  that  Alma  and 
his  band  of  followers  were  succeeding  in  their 
good  work.  He,  therefore,  sent  some  of  his  soldiers 
to  spy  upon  Alma.  But  Alma  hid  in  a  thicket  near 
the  place  called  Mormon. 

One  day,  however,  when  the  people  were  all 
assembled  at  the  fountain,  the  king's  spies  suddenly 
came  upon  them.  While  the  spies  were  hurrying 
back  to  their  king  to  tell  where  they  had  found 


(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  March  19,  "Alma  Was  a  Prophet";  for 
Course  5,  lesson  of  April  9,  "Great  Men  in  Our  Church  Repent"; 
for  Course  9,  lesson  of  July  16,  "Alma,  the  Courageous  Missionary," 
and  lesson  of  July  30,  "Alma,  the  Younger";  and  for  Course  13,  lesson 
of  April  23,  "Repentance.") 


Alma,  the  Lord  told  Alma  to  take  his  people  deeper 
into  the  forests  with  their  tents,  animals  and  food. 
When  the  soldiers  returned,  Alma  and  his  friends 
were  not  there. 

For  eight  days  Alma  led  his  people  farther  into 
the  wilds  of  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
they  came  to  a  beautiful  part  of  the  land  where 
they  decided  to  live.  They  dug  into  the  soil,  plant- 
ed seeds,  and  began  to  build  a  city. 

The  people  who  loved  their  splendid  leader, 
Alma,  wished  to  make  him  their  king.  Alma,  how- 
ever, was  so  unselfish  that  he  did  not  want  anyone 
to  think  himself  greater  than  another,  so  he  would 
not  be  a  king.  But  he  did  remain  the  group  leader. 

For  some  time  these  good  people  of  Alma  lived 
in  peace  and  happiness;  then  they  were  forced  to 
move  again.  This  time  they  returned  to  Zarahemla, 
from  which  their  fathers  had  come.  Other  groups 
of  good  people  had  gathered  there,  too,  and  to- 
gether they  built  up  a  great  city. 

Alma  had  been  such  a  fine  leader  that  the  king 
of  the  Nephites  gave  him  authority  over  all  the 
church.  This  meant  that  Alma  would  be  the  Lord's 
chief  messenger  to  all  the  people  there.  Today, 
the  President  of  our  Church  is  His  chief  messenger 
to  us. 

Alma  had  a  son  who  was  given  his  father's 
name.  He  also  was  called  Alma.  Would  you  not 
think  that  through  his  father's  good  teaching,  the 
son  would  have  been  good,  too?  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  he  was  not.  He  did  not  believe  in  God, 
so  he  did  not  love  Him.  He  would  not  do  His  will, 
and  he  said  very  unkind,  untrue  things  about  Him. 
He  made  his  father  very  unhappy.  His  father, 
Alma,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  day  after  day  that 
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his  son  would  repent  and  that  love  and  goodness 
would  grow  in  his  heart  in  place  of  the  dis- 
belief and  doubt  that  was  there.  Father  Alma's 
prayer  was  answered ;  and  a  very  strange,  wonder- 
ful thing  happened. 

One  day  our  Father  in  heaven  sent  one  of  His 
angels  to  talk  with  Alma  the  Younger,  who  was 
walking  with  some  of  his  friends.  The  angel  stood 
before  them  and  spoke  in  a  voice  which  made  the 
ground  shake.  The  young  men  were  so  frightened 
that  they  fell  down  on  the  ground.  The  angel  told 
them  that  he  had  been  sent  from  heaven  in  answer 
to  Father  Alma's  prayer,  to  tell  him  that  God 
was  not  pleased  because  they  would  not  do  His 
will  nor  the  wishes  of  their  fathers. 

When  the  angel  left  them,  Alma  was  so  ill  and 
weak  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  feet.  His 
friends  had  to  carry  him  to  his  home.  Then  they 
told  his  father  all  that  had  happened.  The  father 
was  sorry  to  see  his  son  ill,  of  course ;  but  he  could 
not  help  but  feel  glad  that  his  son  had  learned  a 
wonderful  lesson.  He  had  learned  the  truth  about 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

Young  Alma  was  not  only  unable  to  walk,  but 
for  three  days  he  could  not  talk.  His  father  knew 
that  it  was  the  great  power  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
that  had  caused  him  to  be  so  helpless.  He  then 
called  in  others  of  God's  servants  to  fast  and  pray 
for  his  son.  He  wanted  Alma  to  know  the  kindness 
as  well  as  the  power  of  God.  He  felt  sure  that  his 
son  would  be  forgiven  and  be  made  well  again; 
also  that  he  would  do  right  from  then  on. 

Soon  Alma  became  strong  again.  The  fasting 
and  praying  on  his  behalf  had  made  him  well.  How 
sorry  he  was  that  he  had  done  wrong!  He  knew 
that  he  should  have  listened  to  his  father  and 
followed  his  good  advice.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  obey  our  Heavenly  Father  and  to  serve  Him  all 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

You  know  what  a  missionary  is,  don't  you? 
Perhaps  your  father  or  grandfather,  or  even  one 
of  your  older  brothers  has  been  one  of  God's  mis- 


sionaries who  left  his  home  and  loved  ones  for  a 
time  to  help  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
learn  more  about  our  Heavenly  Father  and  live 
nearer  to  Him.  Alma  the  Younger  became  a  mis- 
sionary, too,  journeying  from  city  to  city,  showing 
the  people  the  way  to  gain  our  Heavenly  Father's 
love  and  blessings.  In  this  way,  he  showed  his 
gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  to  his  father, 
Alma,  for  their  love  and  concern  for  him. 

References: 

Mosiah  18-27. 
Alma  5-16. 

How  to  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  this  Presentation  Are: 

Alma  the  Older  in  standing  position.  (BM211.) 

Alma's  followers.  (BM22.) 

Alma  the  Younger  in  standing  position.   (BM23.) 

Alma  the  Younger's  friends  in  standing  position. 
(BM24.) 

An  angel.  (BM25.) 

Alma  the  Younger  and  his  friends  in  kneeling  posi- 
tion.   (BM26.) 

The  king's  soldiers.  (BM27.) 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene. 

Action:  Alma  (BM21)  is  seen  preaching  to  his  follow- 
ers. (BM22.)  The  King's  soldiers  (BM27)  enter 
to  seek  these  people. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene,  with  buildings  from  the 
city  of  Zarahemla  in  the  background. 

Action:  Alma  the  Younger  (BM23)  and  his  friends 
(BM24)  are  seen  walking  along  the  road.  An  angel 
appears.  (BM25.)  The  young  men  are  so  fright- 
ened that  they  fall  down  (BM26)  before  the  angel. 
(BM25.) 

Scene  HI: 

Scenery.:  Alma's  home — interior  scene. 

Action:  His  friends  (BM24)  bring  Alma  the  Younger 

(BM23)  home.    He  is  too  weak  to  walk  by  himself. 

His  father   (BM21)   receives  him  and  understands 

God's  purpose  and  is  grateful. 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  II. 

Action:  Alma  the  Younger  (BM23)  preaches  to  a 
group  of  people  (BM22)  on  one  of  his  missionary 
journeys. 

aBook  of  Mormon  flannelboard  figures.  Previous  flannelboard 
stories  with  Book  of  Mormon  figures  appeared  in  The  Instructor  for 
November,  1959;  December,  1959;  and  July,  1960. 
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SCENE   IV 

THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Obedience  Is  Eternal 

by  Marshall  T.  Burton 

THE  principle  of  obedience  born  of  love  is  as 
eternal  as  man,  and  its  application  is  wide- 
spread. The  motivating  power  of  love  —  inspired 
obedience — is  well  illustrated  in  the  life  of  the 
great  patriarch,  Abraham. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Ur,  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifice  was  a  well-known  and  accepted  practice. 
Pagan  worship  had  chained  the  intellect  and  blind- 
ed the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  extent 
that  they  felt  it  was  necessary  to  offer  up  their 
own  kind  and  kin  to  appease  the  gods.  Even  Abra- 
ham's father  had  been  so  steeped  in  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  culture  that  he  assisted  in  planning 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  son. 

In  spite  of  all  the  threats  on  his  life,  however, 
Abraham  manifested  a  love-inspired  obedience  to 
the  true  and  living  God.  He  refused  to  sanction 
or  support  the  heinous  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  day.  Thus,  he  was  bound  upon  the  sacrificial 
altar;  and  the  priest  raised  the  knife  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  fatal  moment.  With  his  life  hanging 
in  the  balance  and  in  answer  to  his  fervent  prayer, 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  altar 
and  smote  the  priest  who  would  have  taken  his 
life  (See  Abraham  1:12-20.)  His  obedience  to  God 
had  been  rewarded. 

As  the  years  passed,  Abraham  was  obedient  to 
the  Lord  in  all  things;  and  he  was  blessed  abun- 
dantly. At  last,  his  lifelong  dream  was  realized; 
Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac.  Surely  no  father-and- 
son  relationship  has  ever  been  closer  nor  sweeter 
than  the  one  between  Abraham  and  Isaac. 

In  the  bloom  of  such  a  relationship  and  with- 
out apparent  explanation,  the  revelation  came: 

.  .  .  Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac, 
whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of 
Moriah;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering 
.  . .  {Genesis  22:2.) 

For  the  better  part  of  a  century  Abraham  had 
waited  for  this  son,  and  now,  by  command  he, 
Abraham,  the  man  who  for  years  had  hated,  de- 
spised and  preached  against  human  sacrifice,  had 
been  called  on  by  the  God  he  loved  and  trusted 
to  sacrifice  his  own  son.  How  his  whole  soul  must 
have  mourned  and  cried  out  in  agony.  If  only  God 
had  asked  for  something  else  —  his  possessions 
meant  nothing,  his  life  little,  but  his  son,  all.  Yet, 
he  responded  without  question.  He  loved  God,  and 
he  obeyed. 

It  was  not  until  Isaac  was  bound  to  the  altar 


(For  Course  13,  lesson  of  May  21,  "Obedience";  for  Course  5, 
lesson  of  May  28,  "God's  Will  Be  Done";  and  for  Course  17,  lesson 
of  June  4,  "Mission  of  Jesus  Christ.") 


and  Abraham  had  raised  the  knife  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  said : 

.  .  .  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither 
do  thou  any  thing  unto  him:  for  now  I  know  that 
thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy 
son,  thine  only  son  from  me.    (Genesis  22:12.) 

Yes,  Abraham  had  obeyed.1 

As  great  as  was  the  love-inspired  obedience,  of 
Abraham,  infinitely  greater  was  the  love-inspired 
obedience  of  Christ  to  His  Father  and  the  obedience 
of  God  our  Father  to  eternal  law.  To  Christ  was 
given  the  power  to  stay  the  forces  of  death;  but 
through  love-inspired  obedience  He  gave  His  life. 

Concerning  God  our  Father,  we  read  in  one  of 
Elder  Melvin  J.  Ballard's  sermons: 

God  heard  the  cry  of  his  Son  in  that  moment 
of  great  grief  and  agony,  in  the  garden  ivhen,  it  is 
said,  the  pores  of  his  body  opened  and  drops  of 
blood  stood  upon  him,  and  he  cried  out:  "Father, 
If  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me." 

I  ask  you,  what  father  and  mother  could  stand 
by  and  listen  to  the  cry  of  their  children  in  distress, 
in  this  world,  and  not  render  aid  and  assistance? 

We  cannot  stand  by  and  listen  to  those  cries 
without  its  touching  our  hearts.  The  Lord  has  not 
given  us  the  power  to  save  our  own.  He  has  given 
us  faith,  and  we  submit  to  the  inevitable;  but  he 
had  the  power  to  save,  and  he  loved  his  Son,  and 
he  could  have  saved  him.  .  .  .  He  saw  that  Son 
finally  upon  Calvary;  he  saw  his  body  stretched 
out  upon  the  wooden  cross;  he  saw  the  cruel  nails 
driven  through  hands  and  feet,  and  the  blows  that 
broke  the  skin,  tore  the  flesh,  and  let  out  the  life's 
blood  of  his  Son.  He  looked  upon  that. 

In  the  case  of  our  Father,  the  knife  was  not 
stayed;  but  it  fell,  and  the  life's  blood  of  his  Be- 
loved Son  went  out.  His  father  looked  on  with 
great  grief  and  agony  over  his  Beloved  Son,  until 
there  seems  to  have  come  a  moment  when  even  our 
Saviour  cried  out  in  despair:  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

In  that  hour  I  think  I  can  see  our  dear  Father 
behind  the  veil  looking  upon  these  dying  struggles 
until  even  He  could  not  endure  it  any  longer; 
and,  like  the  mother  who  bids  farewell  to  her  dying 
child,  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  room,  so  as  not 
to  look  upon  the  last  struggles,  so  He  bowed  His 
head,  and  hid  in  some  part  of  His  universe,  His 
great  heart  almost  breaking  for  the  love  that  He 
had  for  His  Son.  Oh,  in  that  moment  when  He 
might  have  saved  his  Son,  I  thank  Him  and  praise 
Him  that  He  did  not  fail  us,  for  He  had  not  only 
the  love  of  His  Son  in  mind,  but  He  also  had  love 
for  us.2 

Yes,  God  Himself  was  obedient  to  a  divine  law, 
obedient  because  of  love  —  love  for  you  and  me. 
If  love  had  not  inspired  obedience  and  if  obedience 
had  not  inspired  constraint,  the  possibility  of  life 
with  God  would  not  have  been  ours.  How  grateful 
we  should  be  for  God's  love  for  us,  the  example 
of  Abraham,  and  the  great  principle  of  obedience ! 

iSee  "Abraham's  Offering,"  the  center-spread  picture  of  this  issue. 

-Bryant  S.  Hinckley,  Sermons  and  Missionary  Services  of  Melvin 
Joseph  Ballard.  1949  edition;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  pages  153,  154. 
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Teach  Us  to  Pray 


99 


".  .  .  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray, 
.  .*'/'  (Luke  11:1.)  Upon  this 
request  of  a  disciple,  our  Saviour 
uttered  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

By  this  example,  our  Lord  has 
suggested  the  elements  of  prayer. 

It  would  be  indeed  unfortu- 
nate, however,  if  anyone  should 
feel  that  because  he  has  not  men- 
tioned all  of  the  elements  indi- 
cated by  our  Saviour,  his  humble 
utterance  would  not  be  heard. 
The  apostle  Paul  said,  ".  .  .  I  will 
pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will 
pray  with  the  understanding 
also:  .  .  ."  (/  Corinthians  14:15.) 
He  also  expressed  the  thought, 
"Praying  always  with  all  prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  Spirit, 
..."  (Ephesians  6:18.)  Through 
prayer,  we  attune  our  thoughts 
and  actions  to  the  divine  will  of 
the  Master.  If  it  be  our  desire, 
we  may  have  a  constant  prayer 
within  our  hearts,  for  as  the 
Saviour  said  to  His  disciples, 
".  .  .  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you;  .  .  ."  (Luke  11:9.) 

Suggestions  have  been  made 
that  there  are  four  ideas  or  parti- 


tions in  sequence  to  be  followed 
in  our  prayers.  (See  "Talking 
with  Our  Father  through  Pray- 
er," The  Instructor,  June,  1960 ; 
page  193.)  In  our  1961  Conven- 
tion Instructor,  on  page  19,  six 
parts  of  a  prayer  are  suggested. 
It  would  be  well  for  each  Sunday 
School  pupil  to  be  acquainted 
with  these  elements  of  prayer. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  to  some, 
suggests  that  the  establishment 
and  advancement  of  His  kingdom 
here  upon  this  earth  is  our  first 
consideration.  The  development 
of  His  kingdom  should  be  the 
primary  concern  in  our  callings 
as  superintendents,  officers,  and 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  School. 

In  the  teaching  of  prayer  in 
Sunday  School,  we  should  always 
be  mindful  of  the  language  of 
prayer.  The  sacred  pronouns, 
Thou,  Thee,  Thy,  and  Thine  are 
words  of  respect  and  reverence. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in 
mind  that  we  should  approach 
the  training  of  our  Sunday 
School  children  in  prayer. 

— Superintendent 
Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Bind  Your  Instructors 

You  can  have  your  Instructors 
bound  in  a  sturdy,  blue  cloth  bind- 
ing with  gold  letter  engraving  by 
sending  your  copies  to  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  11, 
Utah. 

Binding  costs  are  as  follows: 
$4.00  per  volume — providing  all 
issues  are  sent  to  us  by  you. 
$6.50     per     volume — when      a 
year's    Instructors    are    sup- 
plied by  the  Instructor  office. 
35   cents   per   issue — when   the 
Instructor  office  is  requested 
to  supply  certain  missing  is- 
sues. 
Included    in    each    bound    copy 
will  be  a  convenient  subject,  au- 
thor, title  and  illustration  index 
for  ready  reference. 

The  name  of  your  choice  will 
be  engraved  in  one  line  on  the 
cover  of  your  bound  volume. 

With  your  order  please  include 
the  following: 

1.  To  whom  the  volume  is  to 
be  returned. 

2.  The  exact  name  you  wish 
engraved. 

3.  Mention  of  any  issues  you 
request  be  supplied  by  the 
Instructor  office  for  the 
bound  volume. 

4.  Your  remittance  for  bind- 
ing costs  and /or  Instructors 
and  additional  copies  of  the 
index,  if  desired. 

Indexes  sell  separately  for  50 
cents  a  copy.  These  are  now  avail- 
able at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  office. 

Instructor  looseleaf  binders  are 
available  at  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, 44  East  South  Temple,  Salt 
Lake  City  11,  Utah,  for  $1.75. 

— Nettie  E,  Taylor. 
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Marion  G.  Merkley 
Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L. Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 
Harold  A.  Dent 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Catherine  Bowles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 


Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman 
Lewis  J.  Wallace 
Daniel  A.  Keeler 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco 
Arthur  D.  Browne 
J.  Roman  Andrus 
Ralph  D.  Thomson 
George  H.  Fudge 
Howard  S.  Bennion 
Herald  L.  Carlston 
O.  Preston  Robinson 
Keith  R.  Oakes 
Robert  F.  G William 
Dale  H.  West 
Bertrand  F.  Harrison 


Willis  S.  Peterson 
Greldon  L.  Nelson 
Thomas  J.  Parmley 
Jane  L.  Hopkinson 
Oliver  R.  Smith 
G.  Robert  Ruff 
Newell  B.  Weight 
Anthony  I.  Bentley 
Mary  W.  Jensen 
John  S.  Boyden 
Golden  L.  Berrett 
Marshall  T.  Burton 
C.  Derek  Harland 
Edith  B.  Bauer 
David  H.  Yarn,  Jr. 
Elmer  J.  Hartvigsen 
Donna  D.  Sorensen 


Hugh  B.  Brown,  Adviser  to  the  General  Board. 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


How  Can  Need  for  Ward  Library  Be  Stressed? 

Q.  How  may  we  impress  the  need  for  library 
facilities  upon  the  ward  leadership? 

— Orem  Stake. 

A.  A  librarian  in  charge  of  a  good  working 
library,  who  can  demonstrate  how  a  library  serves 
the  teachers  of  the  ward,  can  testify  to  its  value. 
Suggest  to  the  bishop  that  he  call  a  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  ward  to  see  and 
hear  the  demonstration  and  testimony  of  an  active 
librarian  invited  into  the  meeting  for  that  purpose. 

Who  Pays  for  Ward  Library  Supplies? 

Q.  Does  the  Sunday  School  General  Board  match 
funds  with  ward  Sunday  Schools  for  the  purchase 
of  library  equipment  and  supplies  ? 

A.  No.  This  is  a  ward  expense.  However,  the 
bishop  can  secure  participation  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop's  Office  in  the  purchase  of  certain  types  of 
equipment  for  the  ward. 


What  Is  Best  Location  for  Ward  Library? 

Q.  Where  in  a  ward  meetinghouse  is  the  best 
place  to  locate  a  library? 

— Sunday  School  Institute. 

A.  Proposed  plans  for  new  buildings  place  the 
library  next  to  the  kitchen,  so  that  kitchen  shelves 
and  counter  space  may  be  used  for  library  work 
areas.  This  space  may  also  be  used  for  timely  dis- 
plays. 

When  Should  Classes  Visit  Other  Churches? 

Q.  Does  the  General  Board  recommend  that 
Sunday  School  classes  visit  other  church  services 
during  Sunday  School  time? 

A.  No.  It  is  inadvisable  to  take  an  entire  Sun- 
day School  class  away  from  the  ward  to  visit  an- 
other church  during  Sunday  School  time.  The 
lesson  material  in  the  courses  of  study  is  so  full 
that  there  is  no  time  for  such  visits  during  this 
time.  — Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Memorized  Recitations 

Course  No.  15 
for  May  7,  1961 

To  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Course  No.  15  during  March 
and  April,  and  recited  in  the 
worship  service  May  7  (taken 
from  Course  No.  15,  Life  in  An- 
cient America)  : 

"Perhaps  thou  shalt  say:  The 
man  has  brought  upon  himself 
his  misery;  therefore  I  will  stay 
my  hand,  and  will  not  give  unto 
him  of  my  food,  nor  impart  unto 
him  ,of  my  substance  that  he  may 
not  suffer,  for  his  punishments 
are  just — 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  0  man, 
whosoever  doeth  this  the  same 
hath  great  cause  to  repent;  and 


except  he  repenteth  of  that  which 
he  hath  done  he  perisheth  for- 
ever, and  hath  no  interest  in  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

—Mosiah  4:17,  18. 

Course  No.  9 
for  May  7,  1961 

To  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Course  No.  9  during  March 
and  April,  and  recited  in  the 
worship  service  May  7  (taken 
from  Course  No.  9,  Leaders  of 
the  Scriptures)  : 

"...  I  will  go  and  do  the  things 
which  the  Lord  hath  commanded, 
for  I  know  that  the  Lord  giveth 
no  commandments  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  save  he  shall  pre- 
pare a  way  for  them  that  they 


may  accomplish  the  thing  which 
he  commandeth  them." 

— 1  Nephi  3:7. 


Coming   Events 

Apr.  6,  8  and  9,  1961 
Annual  General  Conference 


Apr.  9,  1961 

Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference 

•  •    • 
Apr.  2,  1961 

Easter  Sunday 

•  •    • 

May  1A,  1961 
Mother's  Day 


Fast  Meeting   Schedule 

With  current  scheduling  of  the 
annual  and  semi-annual  general 
conferences  of  the  Church,  the 
April  fast  meeting  is  April  2.  The 
October  fast  meeting  may  be  held 
either  the  last  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber—September 24 — or  the  second 
Sunday  in  October— October  8. 
This  will  be  determined  by  the 
individual  stakes  according  to 
their  scheduling  of  quarterly  con- 
ferences. These  dates  should  be 
noted  in  place  of  dates  previously 
announced  on  these  pages. 


Course  7  Picture  Packet 


Through  the  efforts  of  Fred  W. 
Schwendiman,  Marion  G.  Merk- 
ley,  Daniel  A.  Keeler,  and  the 
cooperation  of  Boyd  O.  Hatch 
and  Kaye  Webb  of  The  Instruc- 
tor staff,  the  General  Board 
Course  7  Committee  is  proud  to 
announce  the  completion  of  a 
picture  packet  to  be  used  with 
the  new  manual,  "History  of  the 
Church  for  Children."  These 
pictures  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected and  are  listed  in  order  of 
lesson  presentation  so  that  teach- 


ers will  have   pictures   pertinent 
to  the  text  of  the  lessons. 

Some  of  the  pictures  collected 
are  the  beautiful  center  spreads 
from  The  Instructor.  Maps  and 
valuable  diagrams  are  also  in  this 
collection. 

This  picture  packet,  containing 
53  pictures,  is  sold  at  the  Deseret 
Book  Company,  44  East  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah, 
under  the  title,  "History  of  the 
Church  for  Children,"  Course  No. 
7.  The  price  is  $5.50. 

— Lucy  G.  Sperry. 
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ROLE   PLAYING 

AN  OLD  TOOL  WITH  A  NEW  USE 


.,-:-t:;::""   .-'"'.'« 


6?/  Dr.  Alton  P.  Hadlock* 

Role  playing,  as  a  technique  in  teaching,  is  a 
comparatively  new  tool,  but  children  have  used 
it  for  centuries  in  their  play.  Playing  "house" 
or  "cops  and  robbers"  is  an  illustration  of  role 
playing. 

Role  playing  is  the  spontaneous  acting  out  of 
an  incident.  Selected  members  of  a  group  are 
chosen  to  demonstrate  a  human  relations  problem 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  group.  The 
major  advantage  of  role  playing  is  that  it  can 
bring  out  data  about  human  behavior  which  may 
not  be  possible  to  discover  by  the  use  of  other 
methods. 

The  main  purpose  of  role  playing  is  to  test 
ideas  about  "real  life"  situations.  It  is  a  means 
of,  first,  rehearsing  a  proposed  action,  and,  second, 
diagnosing  reasons  for  the  action.  This  diagnosis 
is  made  by  the  members  of  the  group  through 
discussion.  There  are,  then,  two  parts  in  every 
role-playing  situation :  the  actual  role  playing,  and 
the  discussion  which  follows.  Both  are  necessary 
components. 

The  complete  process  of  role  playing  involves 
a  series  of  steps.  The  acting  out  of  the  various 
roles  is  only  one  of  these  steps.  Each  of  the  others 
is  just  as  important  and  must  be  understood  by 
the  leader  (teacher)  as  well  as  all  members  of  the 
group  (class).  The  steps  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered are: 

1.  Statement  of  the  problem. 

2.  Planning. 

3.  Selecting  the  characters. 

4.  Character  briefing. 

5.  The  action. 

6.  Cutting. 

7.  Discussion  and  analysis. 

How  do  the  above  seven  steps  involved  in  role 
playing  look  in  an  actual  example?  The  following 
hypothetical  case  is  an  example  which  could  be 
used: 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

A  class,  studying  the  life  of  Christ,  enters  into 
a  discussion  about  why  Christ,  at  the  age  of  12, 
felt  constrained  to  debate  with  wise  men  in  the 
temple  rather  than  to  follow  His  parents.    After 

(Of  interest  to  all  Gospel  teachers.) 

*Dr.  Hadlock  is  Director  of  Adult  Education  of  the  Utah  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  also  Monument  Park  Stake 
Director  of  Teacher  Training.  Brother  Hadlock  received  his  B.A. 
and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Utah  in  1934  and  1950, 
respectively,  and  his  Ed.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1958. 
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The  personalities,  attitudes  and  customs  of  the  Saviour  and 
other  Biblical  characters  will  come  into  clear  focus  when 
students  portray  these  people  in  a  role-playing   situation. 


some  study  of  the  scriptures  and  the  manual,  a 
fairly  long  list  of  the  customs  of  the  people  of  the 
period  is  prepared.  One  member  of  the  class  is 
asked  to  be  chairman  of  a  planning  committee. 
Three  other  members  are  chosen  to  assist.  This 
small  group  is  assigned  to  prepare  a  short  "play," 
which  is  to  be  presented  the  following  week.  The 
problem  is,:   Was  Christ's  behavior  typical? 

Planning 

During  the  week,  the  teacher  meets  with  the 
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Teacher  Improvement  Lesson,  Monthly  Preparation  Meeting,  May,  1961 


planning  committee;  and  together  they  study  nu- 
merous references  concerning  the  customs  and 
character  of  the  people  of  that  time.  Various 
roles  are  assigned  to  different  class  members,  and 
various  approaches  to  the  role  playing  situation 
are  discussed.  The  characters  for  each  role  are 
described  in  preparation  for  the  following  Sunday. 
The  committee  may  even  decide  upon  a  "two-act" 
role  play  —  one  to  depict  the  attitude  of  the  wise 
men,  and  the  other  to  show  the  character  of  Christ 
and  His  parents.  After  planning  the  major  design 
of  their  task,  the  committee  is  now  ready  to  begin 
with  the  next  phase. 

Selecting  the  Characters 

The  members  of  the  planning  committee  must 
think  about  what  kinds  of  persons  will  take  part  in 
the  "play."  The  leader  and  the  planners  should  be 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  class  members 
so  that  a  wise  selection  for  "players"  will  be  made. 
In  general,  persons  should  be  chosen  because  they 
can  carry  the  role  well  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
threatened  nor  exposed  by  it.  No  one  should  be 
asked  to  take  a  role  unless  he  is  willing  to  do  so. 
If  a  role  has  unfavorable  characteristics,  it  is  wise 
to  assign  it  to  a  person  who  has  enough  status 
in  the  group  to  carry  it  through.  In  the  illustra- 
tion we  have  been  using,  class  members  are 
assigned  to  play  the  various  parts  —  Christ,  the 
wise  men,  or  Christ's  parents. 

Character  Briefing 

As  soon  as  the  class  begins,  the  teacher  reminds 
the  class  members  of  their  decision  to  role  play  a 
problem.  The  subject  is  briefly  reviewed,  and  the 
planning  committee  is  asked  to  take  over  the  lead- 
ership for  the  rest  of  the  session.  The  chairman 
begins  by  telling  the  group  about  the  general  design 
which  the  planning  committee  has  worked  out. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  take  the 
"actors"  into  another  room  or  into  the  hall  to 
explain  in  detail  about  the  characterization  they 
are  each  supposed  to  represent.  While  the  "play- 
ers" are  being  briefed,  the  rest  of  the  class  is  asked 
to  watch  for  clues  which  will  give  them  some  idea 
as  to  the  character  of  Christ  or  the  wise  men,  the 
customs  of  people  during  this  period,  and  other 
pertinent  ideas  which  may  help  them  to  under- 
stand the  problem. 

The  Action 

After  everyone  has  been  briefed,  the  "players" 
appear  in  front  of  the  class  and  are  asked  to 
begin  by  telling  how  it  feels  to  act  the  part  of  the 
assumed  roles.  This  gives  them  a  chance  to  "warm 


up"  to  the  situation.  As  soon  as  the  leader  feels 
that  everyone  is  ready  to  begin,  he  asks  them  to 
start  acting  their  roles.  The  actors  carry  on  a 
conversation,  not  as  themselves,  but  as  though  they 
were  really  the  ancient  Biblical  characters. 

Cutting 

The  leader  lets  the  conversation  go  for  five  to 
ten  minutes.  When  he  feels  that  the  group  has 
had  a  chance  to  observe  enough  behavior  to  discuss, 
or  when  he  feels  that  a  particular  characterization 
has  been  made,  he  cuts  the  action  and  calls  upon 
the  class  to  comment. 

Discussion  and  Analysis 

The  leader  can  begin  the  discussion  by  asking 
the  "players"  how  they  felt  in  their  various  roles. 
From  time  to  time  he  attempts  to  involve  other 
members  of  the  class.  Finally,  the  discussion  moves 
tp  the  class  members,  who  continue  the  delibera- 
tions. This  method  should  open  up  a  whole  new 
way  of  thinking  about  the  attitudes  and  opinions 
of  people  of  this  Biblical  era. 

The  leader  plays  the  most  important  role  in  the 
discussion.  It  is  his  questions  which  stimulate  the 
participation.  At  this  point  the  method  shifts  to 
one  of  straight  discussion,  and  the  principles  of 
good  discussion  techniques  should  be  followed. 

Role  playing  can  be  used  effectively  to  achieve 
the  following  purposes :  to  get  immediate  involve- 
ment, to  communicate  a  specific  principle,  to  illus- 
trate ways  of  dealing  with  controversial  problem 
situations,  to  develop  "sensitivity"  to  certain  be- 
havioral patterns,  and  to  resolve  conflicts  between 
individuals  (not  between  members  of  the  group, 
however) . 

Role  playing  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help 
one  person  gain  insight  into  another's  feelings  and 
attitudes  and  to  understand  his  behavior  better. 
However,  there  are  primarily  two  cautions  which 
one  must  be  aware  of  while  using  this  method. 

(1)  Avoid  over-personalization  of  the  problem. 
The  leader  should  be  aware  of  situations  which 
may  lead  to  personal  exposure  of  a  member  of  the 
group.  He  should  guide  the  discussion  away  from 
the  personal  and  private  feelings  of  anyone. 

(2)  Avoid  the  overuse  of  role  playing.  Fre- 
quently, groups  using  role  playing  for  the  first 
time,  become  very  interested  in  it  and  begin  to 
use  it  as  a  cure-all.  If  role  playing  is  to  be  an 
effective  training  tool,  it  must  assume  its  proper 
place  in  the  educational  procedure,  and  must  be 
used  only  for  the  specific  purposes  to  which  it  is 
best  suited. 
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"There  is  beauty  all  around 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  May 


»   \( 


"There  Is  Beauty  All  Around";  author  and 
composer  unknown ;  Hymns  —  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  169. 

Continuing  with  our  list  of  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  for  this  year,  let  us  give  some  careful  scruti- 
ny to  the  one  suggested  here  for  our  study.  I  say 
"hymns  and  spiritual  songs"  because,  technically 
speaking,  a  hymn  is  addressed  to  our  Father  in 
heaven;  therefore  the  words  are  specifically  a 
prayer,  even  though  they  happen  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sung  melody.  Yet  the  message  in  this 
present  example,  though  not  specifically  a  prayer, 
may  well  be  sung  "before  the  Lord  in  heaven"  in 
the  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the  beauty  around 
us  and  for  the  love  and  joy  in  our  hearts  and 
homes. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  so  arranged  the 
scheme  of  things  that  love,  beauty,  and  happiness 
are  things  which  may  be  within  us  whether  we 
are  rich  or  poor  in  worldly  goods.  The  idea  that 
love,  joy,  peace,  and  happiness  can  be  had  for 
money  is  too  frequently  entertained.  This  idea 
is  a  fallacy.  Love  is  a  spiritual,  heavenly  quality 
which  cannot  be  bought.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
wants  better  coin  than  mere  silver  or  gold.  But 
His  rewards  are  rich  and  joyous. 

Love  is  the  heart  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ.  Jesus  made  it  the  test  of  discipleship.  "By 
this,"  He  said,  "shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  (John 
13:35.) 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  has  said  that,  "To 


be   justified  before  God,  we  must  love  one   an- 
other. .  :n 

President  McKay  has  written: 

/  have  but  one  thought  in  my  heart  for  the 
young  folk  of  the  Church,  and  that  is  that  they  be 
happy.  I  know  of  no  other  place  than  home  where 
more  happiness  can  be  found  in  this  life.  It  is 
possible  to  make  home  a  bit  of  heaven;  indeed,  I 
picture  heaven  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ideal 
home.2 

So  much,  then,  for  the  wonderful  message  of 
this  spiritual  song.  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
this  message  as  we  sing  it,  and  not  so  much  to  the 
melody,  which  is  quite  easy  to  sing.  The  leader 
of  the  singing  can  help  best  by  suggesting  a  com- 
fortable tempo.  The  metronome  marking  of  88 
beats  per  minute  is  excellent.  Let  the  "speedsters" 
moderate  their  tempos,  and  the  "slowsters"  come 
up  to  the  mark.  If  you  have  no  metronome,  then 
take  a  pocket  watch  and  beat  88  beats  per  minute, 
this  being  equal  to  22  beats  per  15  seconds,  or  about 
seven  beats  per  five  seconds.  Sing  heartily 
throughout  without  any  passages  of  simpering 
softness  or  of  shouting  loudness.  Likewise,  main- 
tain a  uniform  tempo  throughout. 


Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
1958;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  76. 

2David  O.  McKay,  Gospel  Ideals,  1953  edition;  Deseret  News 
Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  490. 


The  Organ  Temolo 


From  time  to  time  I  have  mildly  suggested  that 
organists  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  tremolo  in 
the  music  of  the  Church.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  current  fad  among  some  manufacturers  to 
provide  organs  with  objectionably  violent  tremolos. 
SCmetimes  these  instruments  have  been  designed 
primarily  for  the  home  use  of  amateur  musicians, 
or  for  use  in  night  clubs.  What  too  often  happens 
is  that  ward  organists  use  the  stops  such  organs 
offer,  including  the  tremolo;  and  if  the  result  is 
vulgar,  we  tend  to  get  used  to  it. 

It  is  true  that  a  violin  and  a  singer  use  some 
varying  degrees  of  tremolo.  But  I  believe  we  shall 
all  agree  that  neither  violinists  nor  singers  ever 
use  a  vibrato  or  tremolo  comparable  to  the  "wa- 
wa-wa-wa-wa-wa-wa"  of  the  tremolos  on  some  or- 
gans.  What  can  be  more  inappropriate  or  unholy 


in  musical  style  than  powerful  thoughts  and  music 
such  as  that  of  "Come,  Come  Ye  Saints,"  being 
couched  in  a  trembling  sound?  A  noticeable  trem- 
olo is  not  stylistically  suitable  for  either  the  sereni- 
ty nor  the  vigor  of  any  church  music. 

When  violins  play  together  in  a  symphony 
orchestra,  no  "wa-wa-wa-wa-wa"  is  heard.  Nor  is 
there  any  tremolo  perceptible  (or  vibrato,  if  you 
prefer  that  word)  in  a  congregation  or  choir 
singing  together.  Listen  to  the  Tabernacle  Choir 
and  be  convinced. 

The  piano  employs  no  tremolo.  The  French 
horn  in  an  orchestra  has  many  solos,  but  it  is  al- 
ways played  in  a  perfectly  straight  tone.  Some 
of  the  noblest  tones  in  an  orchestra  are  those  of 
the  French  horn  and  the  trombone.  And  the  trom- 
bone is   unhappily  known  to  be  degraded  by   a 
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wobbly  tremolo  in  night  club  music.  There  it 
loses  its  nobility. 

I  doubt  that  I  am  an  extremist  in  musical  style. 
But  I  have  played  many  concerts  in  many  cities 
in  which,  during  one-and-one-half  hours  or  more, 
I  have  never  once  used  the  tremolo.  I  wanted  to 
make  the  organ  sound  as  noble  as  possible 
throughout. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  great  and 
famous  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  organ  is  not  even 
provided  with  tremolos.   And  the  remainder  has 


only  mild,  gentle  tremolos. 

If  a  tremolo  can  be  considered  as  being  sweet, 
so  also  is  a  lollipop.  "When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake 
as  a  child,  .  .  ."  (/  Corinthians  13:11) — and  had 
tastes  like  a  child. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  sin  and  error,  but  of 
style,  of  beauty,  and  of  nobility.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  question  of  applying  our  Thirteenth  Article 
of  Faith,  and  seeking  always  that  which  is  truly 
good,  praiseworthy,  and  lovely. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  May 


"All  Things  Bright  and  Beau- 
tiful"; author,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Alex- 
ander ;  music,  an  Old  English 
Tune ;  The  Children  Sing,  No.  175. 

"All  Things  Bright  and  Beau- 
tiful" is  a  lovely  song  to  be  used 
for  the  month  of  May.  Little 
children  are  happy;  they  have 
gladness  in  their  hearts,  for  it  is 
spring.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
made  the  world  beautiful  for  all 
of  us. 

The  song,  "All  Things  Bright 
and  Beautiful,"  is  composed  of  a 
chorus  and  four  verses.  The  first 
two  lines  comprise  the  chorus, 
while  the  last  two  lines  in  each 
case  are  the  verse.  Because  the 
music  and  the  words  of  the  first 
two  lines  give  a  complete  message, 
they  may  be  used  as  a  complete 
song,  especially  for  younger  chil- 
dren. However,  many  will  want 
to  teach  the  chorus,  then  the 
verse,  with  a  return  to  the  chorus 
as  indicated  in  The  Children  Sing. 
If  the  piece  is  taught  in  its  entire- 
ty, it  is  suggested  that  just  the 
first  verse  be  used  this  month. 

To  the  Organist: 

The  music  has  a  beautiful  mel- 
ody and  is  very  well  written.  The 
inner  parts  of  the  accompaniment 
are  made  up  of  sustained  chordal 
passages  that  help  support  the 
melody.  Although  the  music 
should  be  played  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  four  beats  to  the  meas- 
ure— we  need  not  rush  it. 


To  the  Chorister: 

Some  of  the  lovely  things  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  made  for  us 
to  enjoy  at  this  time  of  the  year 
may  be  introduced  to  the  boys 
and  girls  through  poems,  pictures, 
or  even  a  live  visual  aid  such  as 
fresh  flowers. 

This  song  has  many  words  in 
which  more  than  one  pitch  is  used 
for  one,  two  and  three  syllable 


words.  There  are  no  phrases  in 
which  all  the  words  are  alike. 
When  first  introducing  the  song, 
the  interval  pattern  may  be  used. 

Junior  Sunday  School  choris- 
ters and  organists  need  to  prepare 
carefully  for  the  worship  service. 
Having  choristers  use  additional 
time  in  the  worship  service  with- 
out special  preparation  should  be 
avoided.  — Florence  S.  Allen. 


May  Sacrament  Gems 

For  Senior  Sunday  School  For  Junior  Sunday  School 

".  .  .  Now  is  Christ  risen  from         The  psalmist  said : 
the  dead,  and  become  the  first-         "Trust    in   the  Lord,    and   do 
fruits  of  them  that  slept."1  good."2 


nI  Corinthians  15:20. 


2Psalm  37:3. 


Organ  Music  to  Accompany  May  Sacrament  Gems 

ADAGIO  George  H.  Durham 
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OUR    FAITH    IN    HIM    IS    REAFFIRMED 
AS  WE  RECALL  .  .  . 


Modern  Witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ 


by  H.  George  Bickerstaff 


THE  most  precious  possession  one  can  have  is 
a  testimony  of  Jesus.  This  testimony  comes 
from  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  witness 
which  God  gives  in  this  Gospel  dispensation  as  in 
others. 

In  addition,  a  more  personal  witness  is  given 
to  a  few.  This  witness  lifts  up  their  hearts,  inspires 
their  righteous  efforts,  and  strengthens  their  faith 
in  the  Saviour.  Their  experience  also  strengthens 
the  faith  of  other  believers.  For  this  witness  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Himself,  as  He  manifests  Him- 
self by  personal  visitation  or  in  other  unmistak- 
able ways. 

The  Saviour's  first  manifestation  in  this  dis- 
pensation occurred  in  Joseph  Smith's  first  vision 
in  the  spring  of  1820.   Joseph  writes : 

.  .  .  /  saw  a  pillar  of  light  exactly  over  my 
head,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  .  .  .  When 
the  light  rested  upon  me  I  saw  two  Personages, 
whose  brightness  and  glory  defy  all  description, 
standing  above  me  in  the  air.  One  of  them  spake 
unto  me,  calling  me  by  name  and  said,  pointing  to 
the  other  —  this  is  my  beloved  son.  hear  him  ! 
{Joseph  Smith  2:16,  17.) 

The  Prophet's  account  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  on  May  15,  1829,  is  recorded 
in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  (See  also  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  13.)  Oliver  Cowdery,  who,  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  received  this  ordination  from 
John  the  Baptist,  mentions  the  Saviour's  manifest- 
ing Himself  on  this  occasion.   He  writes : 

On  a  sudden,  as  from  the  midst  of  eternity,  the 
voice  of  the  Redeemer  spake  peace  to  us,  while  the 
veil  was  parted  and  the  angel  of  God  came  down 
clothed  with  glory  and  delivered  the  anxiously 
looked  for  message,  and  the  keys  of  the  Gospel  of 
repentance. .  .  .  Then  his  voice,  though  mild,  pierced 
to  the  center,  and  his  ivords,  "I  am  thy  fellow-ser- 
vant," dispelled  every  fear.  .  .  The  assurance  that 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  an  angel;  the  certainty 
that  toe  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus,  and  the  truth  un- 
sullied as  it  flowed  from  a  pure  personage,  dictated 
by  the  will  of  God,  is  to  me,  past  description,  and  I 
shall  ever  look  upon  this  expression  of  the  Saviour's 
goodness  with  wonder  and  thanksgiving. .  A 

Oliver  was  to  hear  the  Saviour's  voice  on  more 


(For  Course  17,  lesson  of  May  7,  "Other  Scriptures";  for  Course 
7,  lesson  of  March  26,  "The  Kirtland  Temple";  for  Course  29,  lesson 
of  March  12,  "Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon"; 
and  for  Easter  lessons.) 

history  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1.  1957  edition;  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  43. 


than  one  occasion.2  In  the  summer  of  1829,  he 
became  one  of  the  Three  Witnesses  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  It  is  recorded  that  after  he  and  David 
Whitmer  had  been  shown  the  plates  by  the  angel, 
Joseph  Smith  also  being  present, 

.  .  .  We  heard  a  voice  from  out  of  the  bright 
light  above  us,  saying,  "These  plates  have  been 
revealed  by  the  power  of  God,  and  they  have  been 
translated  by  the  power  of  God.  The  translation 
of  them  which  you  have  seen  is  correct,  and  I  com- 
mand you  to  bear  record  of  what  you  now  see  and 
hear."3 

Shortly  afterwards,  this  manifestation  was  re- 
peated to  Martin  Harris,  the  Prophet  again  being 
present. 

In  their  signed  testimony,  the  Three  Witnesses 
testified  to  this  circumstance  in  these  words: 

.  .  .  We  .  .  .  have  seen  the  plates  which  contain 
this  record.  .  .  And  we  also  know  that  they  have 
been  translated  by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  for 
his  voice  hath  declared  it  unto  us.  .  A 

Moving  nearer  to  the  present  day,  we  find 
further  examples  of  special  manifestations  of  the 
Saviour.  Following  President  Wilford  Woodruff's 
death,  President  Lorenzo  Snow  sought  the  Lord  in 
earnest  prayer  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  and  was 
answered  by  a  visitation  from  the  Saviour.  In  the 
same  temple,  he  later  related  the  experience  to  a 
granddaughter,  whose  account  is  in  part  as  follows : 

Grandpa  said:  Wait  a  moment,  Allie,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  It  was  right  here  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  President  Woodruff."  .  .  . 

Then  Grandpa  came  a  step  nearer  and  held  out 
his  left  hand  and  said:  "He  stood  right  here,  about 
three  feet  above  the  floor.  It  looked  as  though  He 
stood  on  a  plate  of  solid  gold." 

Grandpa  told  me  tvhat  a  glorious  personage  the 
Saviour  is  and  described  His  hands,  feet,  counte- 
nance and  beautiful  ivhite  robes,  all  of  which  were 
of  such  a  glory  of  whiteness  and  brightness  that 
he  could  hardly  gaze  upon  Him. 

Then  he  came  another  step  nearer  and  put  his 
right  hand  on  my  head  and  said:  "Now,  Grand- 
daughter, I  tvant  you  to  remember  that  this  is  the 
testimony  of  your  grandfather,  that  he  told  you 
with  his  oivn  lips  that  he  actually  saw  the  Saviour, 
here  in  the  temple,  and  talked  with  Him  face  to 
face.5 

2See  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Doctrines  of  Salvation,  1954;  Book- 
craft,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  page  27. 

'^History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  1;  pages  54,  55. 

4Book  of  Mormon,  Testimony  of  the  Three  Witnesses. 

nLeRoi  C.  Snow,  "An  Experience  of  My  Father,"  Improvement 
Era,  Vol.  36,  September,  1933;  page  677. 
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This  testimony  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
two  apostles  who  had  heard  the  circumstances 
from  President  Snow  himself. 

A  beautiful  and  impressive  testimony  of  the 
Saviour  was  given  to  Elder  Melvin  J.  Ballard  about 
two  years  before  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship. 
This  is  how  he  relates  it: 

.  .  .  /  had  been  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
vation, for  several  days,  with  the  brethren,  solving 
the  problems  connected  with  our  work  among  the 
Lamanites.  Many  questions  arose  that  we  had  to 
settle.  There  ivas  no  precedent  for  us  to  follow, 
and  we  just  had  to  go  to  the  Lord  and  tell  him  our 
troubles,  and  get  inspiration  and  help  from  Him. 
On  this  occasion  I  had  sought  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and 
that  night  I  received  a  wonderful  manifestation 
and  an  impression  which  has  never  left  me.  I  ivas 
carried  to  this  place,  the  temple,  into  this  room. 
I  saiv  myself  here  with  my  brethren,  and  I  was 
happy.  .  .  I  was  told  there  was  one  other  privilege 
that  was  mine;  and  I  was  led  into  a  room  where  I 
ivas  informed  I  was  to  meet  someone.  As  I  entered 
the  room  I  saw,  seated  on  a  raised  platform,  the 
most  glorious  Being  I  have  ever  conceived  of,  and 
was  taken  forward  to  be  introduced  to  Him.  As 
I  approached  He  smiled,  called  my  name,  and 
stretched  out  His  hands  towards  me.  If  I  live  to 
be  a  million  years  old,  I  shall  never  forget  that 
smile.  He  put  His  arms  around  me  and  kissed  me, 
as  He  took  me  into  His  bosom,  and  He  blessed  me 
until  my  whole  being  was  thrilled.  As  He  finished 
I  fell  at  His  feet,  and  there  saw  the  marks  of  the 
nails;  and  as  I  kissed  them,  with  deep  joy  swelling 
through  my  whole  being,  I  felt  that  I  ivas  in  heaven 
indeed.  The  feeling  that  came  to  my  heart  then 
require  fourscore  years,  so  that  in  the  end,  when 
I  have  finished,  I  could  go  into  His  presence  and 
receive  the  feeling  that  I  then  had  in  His  presence^ 
I  would  give  everything  that  I  am  and  ever  hope 
to  be.6 

In  1918,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  was  blessed 
with  a  vision  of  the  spirit  world,  in  which  he  saw 
the  hosts  of  the  dead.  He  says  that  he  saw  gath- 
ered together  a  large  company  of  the  spirits  of  the 
just,  and  he  continues: 

I  beheld  that  they  were  filled  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  were  rejoicing  together  because  the  day 
of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand.  They  were  assem- 
bled awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  God  into 
the  spirit  world,  to  declare  their  redemption  from 
the  bands  of  death.  .  .  While  this  vast  multitude 
waited  and  conversed,  rejoicing  in  the  hour  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  chains  of  death,  the  Son 
of  God  appeared,  declaring  liberty  to  the  captives 
who  had  been  faithful,  and  there  he  preached  to 
them  the  everlasting  Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  redemption  of  mankind  from 
the  fall,  and  from  individual  sins  on  conditions 
of  repentance.  .  .  .  among  the  righteous  there  was 
peace,  and  the  saints  rejoiced  in  their  redemption, 


and  bowed  the  knee  and  acknowledged  the  son  of 
God  as  their  Redeemer  and  Deliverer  from  death 
and  the  chains  of  hell.  Their  countenances  shone 
and  the  radiance  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
rested  upon  them  and  they  sang  praises  unto  His 
holy  Name.'' 

But  we  must  return  to  the  scriptures  for  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  verbal  expression  of 
absolute  conviction  concerning  the  Saviour's  divin- 
ity and  power.  In  February,  1832,  Joseph  Smith 
and  Sidney  Rigdon  received  a  glorious  vision  in 
which  were  delineated  the  gradations  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  attainable  by  resurrect- 
ed beings  according  to  their  works  in  the  flesh. 
Like  Stephen,  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  Sidney  Rig- 
don saw  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  throne  and  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Joseph  records  their  thrill- 
ing testimony  in  words  that  ring  with  joy  and 
power. 

And  now,  after  the  many  testimonies  which 
have  been  given  of  him,  this  is  the  testimony,  last 
of  all,  which  we  give  of  him:   That  he  lives! 

For  we  saw  him,  even  on  the  right  hand  of  God; 
and  we  heard  the  voice  bearing  record  that  he  is 
the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father — 

That  by  him,  and  through  him,  and  of  him,  the 
worlds  are  and  were  created,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  begotten  sons  and  daughters  unto  God. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  76:22-24.) 

The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  contains  not  only 
the  most  stirring  human  testimony  concerning  the 
existence  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  the 
most  impressive  description  of  His  appearance 
combined  with  His  own  testimony  of  Himself.  In 
April,  1836,  a  week  after  the  Kirtland  Temple  had 
been  dedicated,  the  Saviour  appeared  to  the  Proph- 
et and  Oliver  Cowdery  in  that  sacred  building. 
The  Prophet  recorded  the  experience  in  these 
words : 

The  veil  was  taken  from  our  minds,  and  the 
eyes  of  our  understanding  were  opened. 

We  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  the  breastwork 
of  the  pulpit,  before  us;  and  under  his  feet  was  a 
paved  work  of  pure  gold,  in  color  like  amber. 

His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire;  the  hair  of 
his  head  was  white  like  the  pure  snow;  his  coun- 
tenance shone  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun; 
and  his  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  the  rushing  of 
great  waters,  even  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  saying: 

I  am  the  first  and  the  last;  I  am  he  who  liveth, 
I  am  he  who  was  slain;  I  am  your  advocate  with 
the  Father.    (Doctrine  and  Covenants  110:1-4.) 

Yes,  the  Saints  of  this  dispensation  have  re- 
ceived many  thrilling  witnesses  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  add  to  what  is,  for  the  individual, 
the  most  impressive  of  all  —  the  witness  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  implants  in  our  hearts. 


"Bryant  S.  Hinckley,  "Melvin  J.  Ballard,"  Improvement  Era,  Vol. 
35,  October,  1932;  pages  714,  715. 


7Joseph   F.   Smith,    Gospel  Doctrine,   1928    edition;    Deseret    Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  597,  598. 
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LUCY  SMITH  WAS  A 

FRIEND  AND  COMFORTER,  BUT  MORE 

THAN  THAT,  SHE  WAS  .  .  . 

The  Mother 


of  the 
Prophet 


by  Lawrence  E.  Cummins 


IT  was  the  year  1805.  "Napoleon  the  Great"  was 
seizing  control  of  Europe.  He  had  been  crowned 
emperor  of  France  the  previous  December,  and  he 
was  now  intent  on  spreading  and  consolidating 
his  power. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  that  same  year  of 
1805,  a  son  was  born  to  Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith 
in  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont.  His  name 
was  also  Joseph,  and  he  was  the  fifth  of  11  chil- 
dren. Although  only  mild  notice  was  given  to  his 
birth,  his  life  and  teachings  challenge  in  impor- 
tance those  of  any  man  who  ever  lived.  By 
comparison,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  others  of 
historical  renown  pale  into  insignificance  when 
measured  against  the  standards  of  true  greatness. 

Joseph  and  Lucy  Smith  were  a  God-fearing 
couple  and  diligent  in  their  farming  labors.  While 
not  formally  members  of  any  church,  they  were 
both  avid  readers  of  the  Bible.  But  regardless  of 
their  industry  and  their  religious  endeavors,  sick- 
ness and  hardship  dogged  their  every  effort. 

While  the  family  was  residing  in  Lebanon,  New 
Hampshire,  all  of  the  Smith  children  then  living 
were  confined  to  their  beds  with  typhus  fever,  a 
dread  disease  which  had  taken  on  the  proportions 
of  a  plague.  The  daughter,  Sophronia,  lay  near 
death,  and  her  mother  later  recounted  the  follow- 
ing: 

.  .  .  As  she  thus  lay,  I  gazed  upon  her  as  a 
mother  looks  upon  the  last  shade  of  life  in  a  darling 
child.  In  this  moment  of  distraction,  my  husband 
and  myself  clasped  our  hands,  fell  upon  our  knees 
by  the  bedside,  and  poured  out  our  grief  to  God 
in  prayer  and  supplication,    beseeching   Him  to 

(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  May  21,  "Joseph  Smith  among  Friends 
and  Enemies";  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  April  23,  "Joseph  Smith";  and 
for  Mother's  Day  lessons.) 


spare  our  child  yet  a  little  longer  .  .  .  and  before 
we  arose  to  our  feet  He  gave  us  a  testimony  that 
she  would  recover  .  .  .  our  child  had,  to  all  appear- 
ance, ceased  breathing.  I  caught  a  blanket,  threw 
it  around  her,  then  taking  her  in  my  arms,  com- 
menced pacing  the  floor.  .  .  At  length  she  sobbed 
.  .  .  then  looked  up  into  my  face  and  commenced 
breathing  quite  freely.  .  .  /  laid  my  daughter  on 
the  bed  and  sunk  by  her  side,  completely  over- 
poivered  by  the  intensity  of  my  feelings.  .  . 
Sophronia  continued  mending,  until  she  entirely 
recovered. 

After  his  bout  with  typhus,  her  son  Joseph, 
who  was  to  become  a  prophet,  seer  and  revelator, 
developed  a  fever  sore  which  was  extremely  pain- 
ful —  especially  to  a  boy  of  6  or  7.  After  the 
doctor  had  lanced  the  infected  area,  the  pain  mi- 
grated to  Joseph's  leg,  the  pain  becoming  unbear- 
able. 

"During  this  period,"  his  mother  said,  "I 
carried  him  much  of  the  time  in  my  arms  in  order 
to  mitigate  his  suffering  as  much  as  possible; 
in  consequence  of  which  I  was  taken  very  ill  my- 
self." 

After  successive  ministrations  by  the  doctor, 
a  council  of  surgeons  decided  that  amputation  of 
the  infected  leg  was  the  only  remedy.  Unaware 
of  this  conclusion,  Joseph's  mother  said,  "Gentle- 
men, what  can  you  do  to  save  my  boy's  leg?"  Being 
informed  that  the  boy  would  surely  die  if  the  leg 
was  not  removed,  his  mother  was  greatly  shocked 
and  appealed  to  the  principal  surgeon,  "Dr.  Stone, 
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can  you  not  make  another  trial?  .  .  .  You  will  not, 
you  must  not,  take  off  his  leg,  until  you  try  once 
more.  I  will  not  consent  to  let  you  enter  his  room 
until  you  make  me  this  promise." 

Dr.  Stone  ordered  cords  to  be  brought  to  bind 
young  Joseph  to  the  bed,  for  the  operation  was  to 
be  a  painful  one;  and  since  anesthetics  were  then 
unavailable,  he  suggested  that  Joseph  drink  some 
brandy  to  deaden  his  senses.  But  Joseph  refused 
either  to  be  bound  or  to  drink  any  of  the  brandy ; 
instead,  he  said  that  if  his  father  would  hold  him 
in  his  arms  and  sit  on  the  bed,  he  would  submit 
to  having  the  diseased  bone  taken  out. 

Then  with  love  and  compassion  beyond  his 
years,  he  asked  his  mother  to  leave  the  room,  for 
he  did  not  want  her  to  see  his  suffering. 

Sickness  having  reduced  the  Smith  family  to 
near  poverty,  they  moved  to  a  farm  in  Norwich, 
Vermont;  where,  after  three  successive  crop  fail- 
ures, Joseph,  Sr.,  decided  to  move  his  family  to 
Palmyra,  New  York.  After  personally  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  in  Palmyra,  he  sent  a  team 
and  driver  to  bring  his  family  from  Vermont. 

Unfortunately,  the  teamster  who  had  been  sent, 
proved  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Lucy  Smith,  ".  .  .  an 
unprincipled  and  unfeeling  wretch,  by  the  way 
in  which  he  handled  both  our  goods  and  money,  as 
well  as  by  his  treatment  of  my  children,  especially 
Joseph.  He  would  compel  him  to  travel  miles  on 
foot,  notwithstanding  he  was  still  lame." 


One  morning  their  teamster,  Mr.  Howard,  tried 
to  steal  their  team  and  wagon ;  whereupon  Joseph's 
mother,  ever  mindful  of  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
her  children,  boldly  announced  to  those  present 
at  the  inn  where  they  were  stopping: 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  please  give  your  atten- 
tion for  a  moment.  Now,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven,  that  team,  as  well  as  the  goods,  belong 
to  my  husband,  and  this  man  intends  to  take  them 
from  me,  or  at  least  the  team,  leaving  me  with 
eight  children,  ivithout  the  means  of  proceeding 
on  my  journey. 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Howard  she  said,  ".  .  . 
Sir,  I  now  forbid  you  touching  the  team,  .  .  .  You 
can  go  about  your  own  business;  ...  I  shall  take 
charge  of  the  team  myself." 

Reuniting  at  Palmyra,  the  Smith  family 
worked  together  diligently,  the  mother  painting 
and  selling  oilcloth  coverings  for  tables,  etc.,  and 
the  father  and  sons  clearing  land  for  cultivation. 

While  Joseph  was  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  had 
received  several  manifestations  from  heavenly 
beings.  The  Smith  family  gathered  together  on 
many  evenings  to  hear  Joseph  tell  of  the  Lord's 
instructions  to  him,  as  well  as  details  about  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent, 
and  many  other  remarkable  things. 

An  indication  of  the  love  and  devotion  the 
Smith  children  had  for  their  parents  is  revealed 
in  a  remark  by  their  eldest  son,  Alvin,  who  was 
supervising  the  construction  of  a  new  family  home. 
He  said,  "I  am  going  to  have  a  nice  pleasant  room 
for  father  and  mother  to  sit  in,  and  everything 
arranged  for  their  comfort,  and  they  shall  not  work 
any  more  as  they  have  done." 

Unfortunately,  before  this  house  could  be  com- 
pleted, Alvin  was  taken  sick  with  what  his  mother 
describes  as  "bilious  colic,"  and  he  died  shortly 
thereafter. 

All  during  the  time  of  the  Prophet's  youth 
and  during  the  period  when  the  golden  plates 
were  entrusted  to  his  keeping,  his  mother  remained 
a  loyal  friend  and  comforter,  especially  during  the 
time  of  his  extreme  persecution. 

She  believed  without  a  doubt  in  her  son's  sacred 
calling.  And  so  strong  was  her  conviction  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  that,  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  bodies  of  her  martyred  sons,  she  received 
divine  understanding  and  seemed  almost  to  hear 
them  say: 

.  .  .  Mother,  weep  not  for  us,  we  have  overcome 
the  world  by  love;  we  earned  to  them  the  Gospel, 
that  their  souls  might  be  saved;  they  slew  us  for 
our  testimony,  and  thus  placed  us  beyond  their 
power;  their  ascendency  is  for  a  moment,  ours  is 
an  eternal  triumph.1 

'Quoted  material  from  History  of  Joseph  Smith.  Lucy  Mack  Smith, 
1956;   Bookcraft,   Salt  Lake   City,   Utah;   pages  52-325. 
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Meet  Your  New  Board  Member 


It  is  our  pleasure  to  introduce 
Donna  Durrant  Sorensen,  a 
newly-appointed  member  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board. 

Sister  Sorensen  brings  to  this 
new  assignment  much  valuable 
experience  as  a  Gospel  teacher, 
community  service  worker,  and 
educator.  Her  willingness  to 
serve  others  is  an  inspiration, 
especially  to  the  recipients  of  her 
many  kindnesses. 

As  a  small  girl  living  in 
"Gentile  Valley"  near  Thatcher, 
Idaho,  Donna  Durrant  rode  sev- 
eral miles  on  horseback  to  school 
each  day.  When  the  Durrant 
children  grew  a  little  older,  how- 
ever, their  father,  Lorenzo  James 
Durrant,  moved  the  family  to 
Provo,  Utah.  Even  though  his 
work  took  him  elsewhere,  it  was 
Brother  Durrant's  desire  that  his 
children  should  enjoy  better  edu- 
cational facilities.  When  he  asked 
Donna  how  he  could  help  her 
most,  she  replied,  "Just  let  me  go 
to  school,  Father,  so  that  I  can 
become  a  teacher." 

Temporarily  putting  aside  her 
studies,  she  served  under  former 
mission  president  Samuel  0.  Ben- 
nion  as  mission  bookkeeper  and 
spent  the  latter  part  of  her  mis- 
sion in  Texas  introducing  lady 
missionaries  to  active  tracting  in 


that  state,  which  was  then  part 
of  the  Central  States  Mission.  The 
year  following  the  completion  of 
her  mission,  she  was  graduated 
from  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. After  teaching  high 
school  in  American  Fork,  Utah, 
for  two  years,  she  married  Wes- 
ley A.  Sorensen  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple. 

In  addition  to  her  service  as 
an  LDS  missionary,  Sister  Soren- 
sen has  served  in  a  variety  of 
Church  assignments:  Relief  So- 
ciety theology  class  leader  in 
Jefferson  Ward,  Wells  Stake  Re- 
lief Society  social  science  leader; 
MIA  counselor  and  Relief  Society 
theology  class  leader  in  Capitol 
Hill  Ward,  Salt  Lake  Stake ;  Re- 
lief Society  General  Board  mem- 
ber, and  counselor  in  the  General 
Presidency  of  the  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Sorensen  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  Children's 
Service  Society  as  a  board  mem- 
ber and  as  second  vice  president. 
In  1960  she  was  elected  to  the 
BYU  Alumni  Executive  Commit- 
tee. 

Sister  Sorensen  has  taught  lit- 
erature, speech  and  English  and 
has  done  some  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Utah,  BYU, 
and  the  University  of  Califorina 
in  these  subjects.  She  also  finds 


DONNA  DURRANT  SORENSEN 

time   to  pursue  her   interest   in 
genealogical  research. 

Her  leisure  time,  which  is  ob- 
viously limited,  is  spent  in  skiing 
and  horseback  riding.  Sister 
Sorensen's  husbanp1,  Wesley,  is 
now  serving  his  third  stake  mis- 
sion, having  completed  a  mission 
as  a  young  man  to  the  Southern 
States  under  the  late  Apostle 
Charles  A.  Callis.  He  is  presently 
owner  and  manager  of  the  "Doll 
House,"  a  Salt  Lake  City  res- 
taurant. 

The  Sorensens  have  three  chil- 
dren :  Shauna  Lee,  who  resides 
and  teaches  in  Baldwin  Park, 
California;  Sheila,  who  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  U  of  U;  and  Steven 
James,  who  is  a  student  at  East 
High  School  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

— Lawrence  E.  Cummins, 


EDITORS  NOTE: 

This  new  Mother's  Day  song, 
"Dearest  Mother,  I  Love  You," 
was  composed  by  Vernon  J. 
LeeMaster  for  nursery-age  '  chil- 
dren. Here  is  another  means  by 
which  tots  can  realize  and  express 
their  appreciation  and  love  for 
their  mothers.  It  is  suggested 
that  nursery  leaders  teach  their 
children  this  song  during  the 
month  of  April  so  that  all  will 
know  it  for  Mother's  Day.  Older 
children  in  the  Junior  Sunday 
School  may  also  wish  to  learn  it. 
It  will  be  a  delightful  addition 
to  the  May  family  night  agenda. 

(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  May  14, 
"Mother's  Day";  for  Course  3,  lesson 
of  May  14,  "Mother's  Day";  for  Course 
5,  lesson  of  May  14,  "Our  Mothers  Are 
Kind  and  Merciful";  and  for  home 
use. ) 


DEAREST  MOTHER,  I  LOVE  YOU 

Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
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Magnify 
your  callin 


by  Ben  E.  Lewis* 

THE  telephone  rang.  The  voice  of  the  young 
lady  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  was  familiar. 
"Has  the  duplicating  paper  we  ordered  been  re- 
ceived yet?  I  have  a  report  to  run  off  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  high  council,  and  he  is  anxious  to  get 
it  to  use  in  a  meeting  being  held  tomorrow." 

I  replied  that  the  paper  had  been  received,  and 
then  added,  "Virginia,  I  don't  quite  understand. 
When  you  were  married  a  month  ago,  you  moved 
out  of  our  stake.  We  are  most  grateful  to  have 
you  continue  to  help  us ;  but  actually,  now  that  you 
have  moved  away,  we  have  no  further  claim  on 
your  services.  In  fact,  my  responsibility  is  to 
encourage  you  to  attend  the  ward  in  which  you  live 
£nd  to  become  active  there." 

"Oh,  don't  worry  about  me,"  was  her  answer. 
"The  bishop  of  the  ward  where  we  have  moved 
has  already  given  me  two  jobs,  and  I  am  busy 
forking  at  both  of  them.  But  before  leaving  the 
Itake,  I  had  promised  the  high  council  member  I 
•Would  help  him  get  his  material  out  when  he  had 
it  ready.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  do  it  for  him, 
and  it  is  really  no  trouble.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
job  where  I  am  presently  employed  came  as  the 
result  of  my  experience  working  in  the  Church; 
and  I  would  feel  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  show  my 
appreciation  by  trying  to  help  where  I  can." 

I  thanked  her,  placed  the  receiver  back  on  the 
hook,  and  then  sat  back  in  my  chair  reflecting  on 
the  conversation  that  had  just  taken  place. 

I  remembered  when  we  had  first  interviewed 
Virginia  and  asked  her  to  help  with  our  typing 
and  duplicating.  She  was  only  16  —  sweet,  shy, 
frightened,  but  anxious  to  do  whatever  was  asked 
of  her  in  the  Church.  She  moved  right  in,  and  for 
nearly  four  years  took  over  the  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  the  typing  and  duplicating  needs 
of  our  stake.  No  job  was  too  big  nor  too  time- 
consuming.  She  was  working  for  the  Lord  and 
wanted  to  give  of  her  best. 

When  it  came  to  her  attention  that  the  stake 
patriarch  was  losing  his  secretarial  help  and  need- 
ed assistance,  it  was  Virginia  who  volunteered  her 


(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  May  21,  "Auxiliaries  and  Church  Aids"; 
for  Course  13,  lesson  of  June  11,  "Service";  and  of  general  interest.) 

*  Brother  Lewis  is  director  of  auxiliary  services  and  a  member 
of  the  administrative  council  at.  Brigharn  Young  University.  He  re- 
ceived his  B.S.  degree  from  BYU  in  1940  and  his  M.S.  degree  from 
Denver  University  in  1942.  He  is  presently  serving  as  president  of 
the  East  Sharon  Stake. 


services.  With  the  passing  months,  I  saw  her  grow 
into  a  beautiful,  talented  young  woman.  She  had 
acquired  a  reputation,  not  only  for  great  com- 
petence, but  for  her  willingness  of  spirit.  She  had 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  her  associates  in 
the  Church. 

As  I  sat  in  reflection,  there  came  to  my  mind 
a  snatch  of  a  conversation  I  had  overheard  just 
the  previous  Sunday  as  I  stood  in  the  foyer  of  one 
of  our  ward  meetinghouses.  This  time  it  was 
another  young  woman  speaking  —  the  mother  of 
two  children,  talking  with  a  friend.  "I  told  them 
when  I  was  asked  to  teach  that  Sunday  School 
class  that,  if  I  took  the  class,  they  might  just  as 
well  know  I  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  any 
more  meetings  than  the  one;  that  I  had  no  time 
for  prayer  meetings,  monthly  preparation  meet- 
ings, or  even  sacrament  meetings.  That's  the 
trouble  with  ever  taking  a  job  in  the  Church  in 
the  first  place.  Someone  is  always  putting  the 
pressure  on  to  get  you  to  do  more.  .  ." 

Her  conversation  became  lost  in  the  crowd, 
but  I  was  aware,  because  of  other  circumstances, 
that  this  young  woman  had  neither  the  respect  of 
her  class  members  nor  that  of  her  fellow  teachers. 
She  was  unwilling  to  give  any  extra  time  or  effort 
to  her  calling.  In  fact,  her  whole  attitude  was  one 
of  giving  even  less  than  the  minimum ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  she  deprived  herself  of  the  blessing  of  en- 
larging her  whole  soul. 

One  soon  becomes  aware  that  every  person 
falls  generally  into  one  of  two  major  categories: 
the  first,  those  who  can  always  be  counted  on  to 
give  of  their  best  and  to  carry  their  load ;  the  sec- 
ond, those  who  fail  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
and  who  are  content  with  mediocrity.  Each  person 
establishes  his  reputation  by  his  performance. 

We  learn  another  great  lesson,  namely,  that 
those  who  accept  willingly  and  magnify  each  call 
they  receive  in  the  Church  are  the  ones  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  receive  the  greatest  benefits.  These 
are  they  whom  the  Lord  magnifies,  to  whom  He 
adds  the  extra  "talents,"  and  to  whom  He  makes 
His  promises. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  accept  a  call  to  a  Church  position,  or  who,  when 
they  do  accept,  immediately  limit  to  a  minimum 
the  time  and  effort  they  are  willing  to  spend, 
cheat  only  themselves;  for  they  fail  to  get  the 
development  of  their  talents  which  comes  only 
through  actual  performance. 

We  have  all  heard  the  expression,  "The  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves."  One  way  we 
can  best  help  ourselves  is  to  accept  each  call  that 
comes  to  us  with  a  grateful  and  willing  heart, 
and  then  go  to  work  with  all  our  might,  with  the 
Lord  as  our  partner,  to  accomplish  His  work. 
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Editor's  Note:  Alexander  Schreiner  has  recently  been 
called  by  the  Church  to  give  a  series  of  recitals  on  the  new- 
organ  at  the  new  London  Chapel  and  to  play  other  promi- 
nent organs  in  England.  He  has  also  been  asked  to  play 
on  May  8,  1961,  in  Chicago  Illinois,  as  soloist  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Eugene 
Ormandy. 

(For  Course  5,  lesson  of  May  7,  "When  We  Grow  and  Progress, 
the  Kingdom  Is  Ours";  and  of  general  interest.) 


ALEXANDER    SCHREINER  .   .  . 

An  Artist  Who 
Still  Loves 
to  Practice 

by  Lowell  R.  Jackson 


This  is  Dr.  Alexander  Schreiner.  His  name  has 
appeared  since  1940  in  International  Who's  Who 
and  for  many  years  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have  seen  him  perform 
in  the  Tabernacle  om  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake 
City;  millions  have  listened  to  him  play  the  fam- 
ous organ  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
radio.  He  has  been  mentioned  seven  times  among 
the  nation's  top  radio  artists  in  polls  conducted  by 
Musical  America,  foremost  music  journal  in  the 
nation. 

The  title,  "Fellow,"  highest  honor  the  American 
Guild  of  Organists  can  bestow,  has  been  given  him. 
Critics  everywhere  hail  him  as  a  top-ranking 
organist. 

Dr.  Schreiner  is  a  man  who  chooses  his  words 
carefully.  When  someone  asks,  "Did  you  struggle?" 
he  replies,  "You  mean  stumble  along,  despair, 
wrestle  with  myself  —  as  the  word  generally  im- 
plies? No!  I  never  struggled  that  way.  The  time 
I  spent  in  practice  was  always  an  adventure,  ex- 
hilarating —  something  to  look  forward  to  with 
eagerness."  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  success. 

In  the  early  days,  there  was  no  coaxing  parent 
at  his  heels,  shoving  him  ahead;  rather,  the  con- 
trary. 

"I  wanted  to  start  the  organ  at  age  5,  but  father 
said  7.  I've  sometimes  regretted  this,  remembering 
that  Mozart  began  at  age  3  and  Beethoven  at  4." 

Brother  Schreiner's  parents  were  new  in  the 
Church,  and  he  was  very  eager  to  learn  to  play  the 
hymns  which  he  heard  in  the  meetings.  "At  this 
time  I  was  playing  the  violin,  piano,  and  organ," 
he  recalls.  "My  teacher  did  not  want  me  to  prac- 
tice hymns  for  fear  that  I  would  neglect  my  exer- 
cises ;  but  I  played  them  anyway." 

Within  a  year,  at  the  age  of  8,  he  was  ready 
and  able  to  be  the  LDS  branch  organist  in  his 
native  Niirnberg,  playing  not  only  for  Sunday 
School  and  Wednesday  evening  Bible  classes,  which 
were  held  by  the  missionaries,  but  also  playing  for 
the  choir  at  choir  practice  and  sacrament  meet- 
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ings.  Those  were  days  of  pleasant  struggle  for 
him,  and  he  realized  a  great  satisfaction  when  he 
felt  that  he  could  play  the  anthems  as  well  or 
better  than  the  choir  could  sing  them. 

"Today,  I  would  encourage  all  young  pianists 
to  learn  to  play  the  hymns,"  Brother  Schreiner 
said.  "These  hymns  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
everyone  who  plays  an  instrument." 

At  the  age  of  11,  Alexander  Schreiner  said  good- 
by  to  friends  and  near-relatives  and  journeyed 
with  his  convert  parents  across  ocean  and  conti- 
nent to  settle  in  Salt  Lake  City.  John  J.  McClellan 
was  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  organist  at  the  time,  and 
Brother  Schreiner  was  fortunate  to  become  his 
pupil.  With  the  years,  he  again  realized  struggles 
— but  exhilarating  ones.  He  practiced  in  the  eve- 
nings until  well  past  midnight  in  the  Tabernacle. 
And  he  remembers  the  mysterious  noises  which 
echoed  through  the  dark  building  when  he  was 
alone  at  the  organ. 

At  20,  Brother  Schreiner  played  his  first  Tab- 
ernacle recitals,  and  soon  after,  in  1924,  was  ap- 
pointed organist  at  the  Tabernacle,  with  John  J. 
McClellan,  Edward  P.  Kimball,  and  Tracy  Y.  Can- 
non. At  that  time,  McClellan  predicted  a  great 
future  for  him.  Today  he  is  senior  organist  and 
has  fulfilled  in  a  high  sense  the  prediction  of  his 
teacher. 

Alexander  Schreiner's  musical  education  was 
not  limited  to  lesson  time  and  practice  hours.  He 
carried  his  enthusiasm  for  his  music  into  the  free 
moments  of  the  day.  As  a  youth  he  perused  all  the 
piano  and  organ  literature  in  the  Salt  Lake  public 
library,  including  countless  Etudes  by  Liszt  and 
Chopin,  all  Beethoven  Sonatas,  and  the  music  of 
a  dozen  Paderewski  recital  programs  to  form  his 
musical  taste. 

His  interests  were  not  limited  to  music  alone. 
An  avid  student  of  the  Restored  Gospel,  he  used 
his  learning  well  when  he  was  called  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Mission  and  served  as  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Conference.  Under  his  direction,  the  first 
Sunday  Schools  in  Santa  Barbara,  Sawtelle,  Mon- 
rovia, North  Hollywood,  Redondo,  and  Compton 
were  organized. 

While  in  Paris  studying  organ  and  musical 
theory,  he  added  the  French  language  to  his  native 
German  and  his  acquired  English.  His  innate  love 
for  learning  has  since  led  him  from  Chaucer  to 
philosophy,  and  from  physics  to  astronomy.  "These 
are  wonderful  fields  in  which  to  explore  and  taste 
the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  of  wise  men,"  he 
said. 

Such  broad  interests,  pursued  quite  apart  from 
his  professional  activities,  won  for  him,  in  1954, 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  His  doctorate  thesis  was  a  105-page  "Con- 
certo for  Organ  and  Orchestra." 


"Get  all  the  education  you  can  throughout  all 
your  life,"  Dr.  Schreiner  recommends  to  young 
people  today.  "There  is  no  more  difficult  task  than 
the  acquisition  of  learning,  but  its  rewards  are 
sure.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  given 
through  the  Prophet :  'The  glory  of  God  is  intelli- 
gence, .  .  .'  " 

"Learn  to  do  things  right  the  first  time,"  is 
another  suggestion  from  Dr.  Schreiner.  "Someone 
once  asked,  'How  is  it  you  are  able  to  play  that 
difficult  cadenza  without  making  a  mistake?'  I 
told  him  that  I  struggle  intelligently  to  play  accu- 
rately from  the  very  beginning.  Good  results  are 
attained  more  quickly  and  more  efficiently  that 
way." 

Another  of  his  counsels  is,  "Always  be  willing 
and  ready  to  perform  in  church  and  out  of  church. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  you  grow.  It  may 
at  times  require  some  effort,  but  the  service  should 
be  given  happily." 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  Dr.  Schreiner  has 
performed  innumerable  times  in  key  cities  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  He  willingly  admits,  as  do  many  concert 
performers,  that  a  two-hour  program  to  be  played 
from  memory  requires  not  only  devoted  endeavor 
to  prepare,  but  earnest  effort  and  perhaps  some 
anxiety,  as  well  as  struggle,  to  present  before  the 
public.  Newspaper  critics  have  felt  the  pressure 
of  his  musical  spirit. 

Toronto  reported : 

"Exhibition  of  magic  at  keyboard  and  pedals. 
As  a  master  of  footwork,  he  probably  stands 
supreme." 

Los  Angeles  said: 

"Took  listeners  up  into  high  regions  by  sheer 
power  and  grandeur." 

And  Portland  announced: 

"Largest  audience  ever  gathered  here  for  organ 
concert." 

Dr.  Schreiner  has  written  four  music  books,  all 
of  which  are  published  and  used  by  church  organ- 
ists throughout  the  world.  The  primary  purpose  of 
these  books,  he  has  stated,  is  to  reduce,  if  possible, 
the  effort  and  struggle  necessary  for  young  organ- 
ists who  are  called  upon  to  play  in  church.  At  the 
request  of  his  publisher,  he  is  presently  working 
on  three  new  books. 

As  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School  General 
Board  and  the  General  Music  Committee  of  the 
Church,  his  influence  and  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward the  guidance  and  benefit  of  our  own  Church 
musicians,  for  whom  he  has  a  sympathetic  regard. 

In  the  words  of  this  distinguished  musician, 
"There  is  no  pleasure,  no  joy,  like  the  joy  of 
achieving,  and  especially  when  it  results  from 
earnest,  steadfast  endeavor." 
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TAKl    MY    YOKE    UPON    YOU    [Concluded  from  page  75.) 


We  cannot  even  imagine  Jesus  with  a  split 
personality.  He  was  always  100  per  cent  on  the 
side  of  His  better  self.  He  did  not  need  to  relieve 
pressure  by  committing  a  single  sin.  To  be  all 
on  one  side  of  an  issue  is  the  easiest  way  to  live. 

The  best  way  to  rest  is  to  work  harder.  Some- 
one once  remarked  to  Abraham  Lincoln  that  he 
looked  tired  and  that  he  should  take  things  a  little 
easier.  Lincoln  replied  that  it  was  his  heart  that 
was  tired ;  and  in  order  to  rest  his  heart,  he  must 
go  on  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Any  job  is  always 
the  hardest  when  we  work  at  it  the  easiest.  It  is 
the  easiest  when  we  work  at  it  the  hardest.  If  we 
work  twice  as  hard,  we  will  do  four  times  as  much 
work.  If  we  work  three  times  as  hard,  we  will 
do  nine  times  as  much  work  and  we  will  also  have 
nine  times  as  much  fun  in  doing  it.  When  we  are 
ahead  of  our  job,  we  love  it;  when  our  job  is  ahead 
of  us,  we  hate  it.  No  one  ever  gets  tired  while 
he  is  ahead.  No  athletic  team  ever  loses  interest 
while  it  is  winning. 

On  the  other  hand,  work  becomes  a  drudgery 


to  anyone  who  begins  to  drop  behind  in  his  accom- 
plishment. It  has  been  said  that  the  tired  business- 
man is  the  one  whose  business  is  not  successful. 
Weariness  is  increased  when  one  begins  to  slow 
down,  and  the  most  tiresome  thing  in  the  world 
is  complete  inactivity.  Instructive,  worthwhile 
work  does  not  produce  weariness,  it  makes  us  more 
buoyant  and  vigorous. 

The  most  stimulating,  energizing  experience 
in  our  lives  is  to  take  upon  us  the  yoke  of  Christ 
and  then  see  that  the  work  gets  done.  Few  people 
ever  break  down  because  of  overwork.  Mostly  we 
break  down  because  we  set  ourselves  against  our- 
selves by  being  half  negative  and  half  positive, 
half  good  and  half  bad.  Then  the  resulting  con- 
flicts may  soon  destroy  us.  It  has  been  wisely 
pointed  out  that,  "There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked." 
If  we  find  ourselves  feeling  a  little  weary  in  our 
Church  service,  it  is  a  pretty  good  sign  that  we 
should  repent.  For  the  Master  Himself  has  said, 
"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls." 


•    • 


A    CHALLENGING    JOB-CURE    FOR    INACTIVITY  (Concluded  from  page  90.) 


groups,  those  with  a  membership  up  to  200,  those 
with  200-500,  those  with  500-800,  and  those  with 
over  800.  There  were  363  wards  in  the  200  group. 
These  had  an  average  attendance  of  47.8  per  cent. 
The  533  wards  of  the  200-500  group  had  an  average 
attendance  of  38.6  per  cent.  The  598  wards  of  the 
500  to  800  member  group  had  33.6  per  cent  attend- 
ance. There  were  333  wards  with  more  than  800 
members.  These  had  an  average  attendance  of  28.9 
per  cent. 

Of  936,462  members  in  these  1,827  wards,  310,- 
183  or  an  average  of  33.1  per  cent  were  in  attend- 
ance each  Sunday. 


A  small  Sunday  School  requires  almost  as  many 
teachers  and  officers  as  a  large  one.  This  means 
that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  adult  members 
have  Sunday  School  assignments  than  in  large 
wards. 

Might  not  attendance  at  all  Church  meetings 
be  increased  if  more  people  were  put  to  work  ?  The 
feeling  of  being  necessary  and  wanted  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus.  Just  how  many  people  over  21  are 
there  in  your  ward  that  do  not  have  a  specific 
Sunday  School  or  other  Church  assignment?  A 
challenging  job  is  the  principal  cure  for  inactivity. 


•    • 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


BASIC  CHURCH  ORGANIZATION 

For  Stakes  and  Wards 


AUXILIARY  ORGANIZATION 


(All -Church  Level) 

PRESIDING  AUTHORITIES 


fi* 


£ 


* 


¥=> 


GENERAL 

SUPERINTENDENCY 

OR  PRESIDENCY 

OF  AUXILIARY 

And  Board 


FIRST 
PRESIDENCY 

President  and  Two  Counselors 
»  — 


COUNCIL  OF  THE 
TWELVE  APOSTLES 

Quorum  of  Twelve 

Assistants  to  the  Twelve 
as  Authorized 


FIRST  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  SEVENTY 

Seven  Presidents 


PRIESTHOOD  QUORUMS 


<f* 


.     k 


PRESIDING 
BISHOPRIC 

Bishop  and  Two  Counselors 


(Stake  Level) 


STAKE 
SUPERINTENDENCY 

OR  PRESIDENCY 
OF  AUXILIARY 

And  Board 


h 


JN* 


STAKE 
PRESIDENCY 

President  and  Two  Counselors 
(ASSISTED  BY) 

STAKE 
HIGH  COUNCIL 

Twelve  Council  Members 


*5* 


M* 


A      * 


"r 


HIGH  PRIESTS 

One  Quorum  in 
Each  Stake 


SEVENTIES 

Each  Complete  Quorum 
Has  Seventy  Members 


ELDERS 

Each  Complete  Quorum 
Has  Ninety-six  Members 


M    '     .. 


(Ward  Level) 


WARD 
SUPERINTENDENCY 

OR  PRESIDENCY 
OF  AUXILIARY 

and  Other  Officers  and  Teachers 


v^. 


S»      >       >    =* 


WARD 
BISHOPRIC 

Bishop  and  Two  Counselors 


*j 


Note:    Downward  arrows  show  line  of  advisory 
jurisdiction.    All  other  arrows  point 
toward  presiding  officers. 


PRIESTS 

Each  Complete  Quorum 
Has  Forty-eight  Members 


TEACHERS 

Each  Complete  Quorum 
Has  Twenty-four  Members 


DEACONS 

Each  Complete  Quorum 
Has  Twelve  Members 


Adapted  by  The  Instructor  staff  from  a 
21-  x  SOya-inch  chart  produced  by  Lee  Miller 
Teaching  Aids,  distributed  by  Deseret  Book 
Company,  44  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 


City,  Utah;  price  50  cents.  Originally  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Ludlow,  Associate 
Professor  of  Religion,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. 
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SUGAR 


STRAW    MARKET    CORNER 
'I     MAKE    THIS    TO    YOU     FOR     SO     CENTS 


Yesterday,  my  wife,  Marian, 
and  I  met  an  interesting  new 
friend.  She  is  a  robust  colored 
woman  with  broad,  smiling  lips. 
She  stood  beside  a  wall  of  color- 
fully gay  straw  beach  hats  and 
purses.  Hers  was  a  corner  in  the 
crowded  straw  market  of  Nas- 
sau, capital  of  the  Bahamas.  They 
are  the  string  of  islands,  east  of 
Florida,  where  Columbus  first 
saw  land  in  his  discovery  of 
America. 

The  woman  wore  a  brown  print 
dress  and  a  bell-shaped  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  bright  green.  But 
she  herself  did  not  cause  us  to 
stop.  What  did  were  two  dark 
brown  coconut  palm  purses 
trimmed  with  white  shells.  Ma- 
rian wanted  them  for  our  daugh- 
ters. 

There  was  no  bargaining.  We 
paid  the  price.  The  woman  hand- 
ed us  the  purses. 

"Look,"  she  said,  rolling  a 
purse  with  her  large  nimble 
hands  as  a  newsboy  does  his  pa- 
per. "These  purses  take  little 
space  in  your  luggage." 

As  we  prepared  to  leave,  she 
smiled.  "Say,  folks,  if  you  need 
any  more  purses  or  hats,  will  you 
ask  for  me.    My  name's  Sugar." 

Several  hours  later,  we  had  de- 
cided to  purchase  a  straw  hat  for 
our  third  daughter.  We  strolled 
down  the  rows  at  the  straw  mar- 
ket. Colored  women  beckoned  to 
us.  But  we  looked  for  Sugar.  We 
found  her,  and  Marian  selected  a 

(Of  general  interest.) 


light  hat  made  from  date  tree 
straw  and  trimmed  with  yellow. 
It  was  shaped  like  a  pagoda  roof. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  sew 
her  name  on  it  with  this  pretty 
green?"  Sugar  asked.  With  a 
large  needle,  she  stroked  a  long 
strand  of  green  raffia. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Marian,  "but 
will  you  use  yellow  instead  of 
green?" 

Sugar  sewed  the  name  on  the 
hat,  admitting  to  us  that  she  was 
32— "old  on  this  island." 

I  asked  the  price.  I  expected  to 
pay  at  least  $2,  since  beach  hats 
usually  sold  for  $1.50  and  the 
name  should  be  worth  50  cents 
extra.  Besides,  with  our  daugh- 
ter's name  already  on  the  hat, 
Sugar  was  sure  of  her  sale. 

Pridefully,  she  handed  me  the 
hat.  Then  smiled,  "I  make  this 
to  you  for  50  cents  —  because 
you  remembered  me," 

The  more  we  enjoyed  the  is- 
land, the  more  we  realized  that 
Sugar's  attitude  was  typical. 
Everywhere — in  the  quaint  Brit- 
ish shops,  with  the  white-coated 
Bahama  police,  the  fringed  surrey 
taxi  drivers,  and  the  drum-beat- 
ing calypso  musicians  —  we  dis- 
covered here  was  grateful 
graciousness. 

We  found  this  grateful  gra- 
ciousness dramatically  portrayed 
at  Nassau's  little  Eden :  Ardastra 
Gardens.  Here  were  some  fifty 
flamingos,  national  bird  of  the 
Bahamas.  Graceful  creatures, 
they   were   about   five   feet  tall. 


Their  long,  thin  legs  and  swan- 
like necks  and  bodies  were  a  pink 
that  became  a  rich  orange  at  the 
head. 

Their  trainer  and  the  owner  of 
the  gardens  is  Hedley  Edwards, 
a  husky,  friendly  colored  gentle- 
man. He  told  us  it  took  14  months 
to  train  this  flock,  known  as 
Nassau's  marching  flamingos. 
"They  are  a  shy  and  sensitive 
bird,"  he  said.  "But  they  like 
appreciation.  The  more  generous 
your  applause,  the  better  they 
perform.  Watch  and  see." 

Then  he  led  the  birds  into  the 
parade  ground.  "Forward, 
march!"  he  called.  The  birds  be- 
gan marching,  like  the  Queen's 
finest  soldiers.  The  onlookers 
clapped  hard,  and  the  flamingos 
stepped  higher.  They  marched 
even   more  magnificently. 

It  was  an  impressive  spectacle, 
a  moving  demonstration  of  grate- 
ful graciousness,  with  a  British 
flavor. 

The  historians  will  tell  you  that 
after  Columbus  walked  ashore  on 
the  powdery  coral  shores  of  one 
of  these  islands,  he  knelt  in  grati- 
tude to  God  for  his  discovery.1 
I  am  thankful,  too,  for  our  dis- 
covery on  these  same  islands. 
Sugar  has  it.  The  flamingos  have 
it.  All  life  in  the  Bahamas  seems 
to  throb  with  it.  It  is  grateful 
graciousness. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


]Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, Mariner,  1956;  The  New  American  Li- 
brary of  World  Literature,  New  York,  New 
York;   page  42. 


